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PREFACE 


When I received the letter of acceptance from 
Brunswick Press stating that my collection of short 
stories would be published within the year, I assumed 
that I had no words to add, except those of the title. So 
forthwith I chose the title: “The Murphys Come In”. I 
had good reason for choosing The Murphys Come In. 
You see: they do come in. THey come in seven times; 
which means that almost one-third of the stories are 
taken over by the Murphys. 


I hope the reader will like that one-third of the 
stories; for when the Murphys come in, joy comes with 
them. They give a lift to the weary heart; for there are 
smiles and laughs . . . and here and there a tear or two 


. .. L hope, too, that the reader will like the other two- 
thirds. 


Someone told me, once, that to.be as much inter- 
ested or entertained, during the second reading of a 
story as during the first, is proof enough that the tale 
has merit. Well, I have read them many times. And 
each time I read the story I found it as pleasing as I 
did when I first read it. 


I should add, that besides the Murphys, there are 
many other fine people coming in and going out 
throughout the pages of this book. But, I am di- 
gressing! 

Thinking of my characters has kept me from say- 
ing that I had more words to add to this volume, than 
those in the title... I was told to write a preface — this 
preface! 


I thought that, as a rule, some person other than 
the author wrote the preface to his book. It might be 
a good rule. 


I remember once, in the faraway hinterland of 
northern New Brunswick, where I have lived for many 
years, meeting an Indian friend. 


“I see you are wearing horsehide moccasins,” he 
offered. 

“Yes,” I said, “I put them on for the first time, 
yesterday. Today a friend told me that if you get them 
wet they become hard.” 


“Oh no! Oh no!” said the Indian. “They don’t get 
hard till they get dry!” 

Well, perhaps there is something to say for an- 
other person writing the preface. 

I hope all readers will like all the stories. Yet, 
after writing for publication for more than half a cen- 
tury I have found that, now and then, unintentionally, 
I have offended. 

Once a German ex-officer of World War One wrote 
an angry letter accusing me of saying, in The Red Vine- 
yard, that the Germans had fired on the Red Cross. 

Now, I had not said that directly. What I said was: 
“The stretcher-bearers had no sooner reached the field 
than the Germans, seeing them, commenced firing with 
small shells at point-blank range over open sights.” 
This is true. Yet I did not say that the Germans knew 
that those soldiers were stretcher-bearers. 

I repeat the words “I hope”; for I do hope that 
the reader will see events the way I think I am pre- 
senting. Yet! 

I remember once seeing a little lad of five come 
running very fast over to my place. He was holding in 
both hands a white granite-iron puddding-dish filled 
with green beans. I watched and hoped he wouldn’t 
“spill the beans”, yet I said no word as he hurried up 
the path. 

“Here,” he called, as eagerly he held out the dish 
to me, “Mummie sent you these.” 

“Oh, thank you! Thank you,” I cried. “Did Mum- 
mie grow the beans in her garden?” 

He looked at me blankly for a moment seemingly 
puzzled as to what I meant. Then slowly, labouringly 
as if trying to make me understand he said: “No! No! 
She just put beans in the ground, and they grew and 
grew themselves.” 

Well! I think the reader will understand why I 
say “I hope”. 


OF mececictnes 


WAITING 


T WAS MIDSPRING; but that reality was more apparent 
if in village and town than it was in the hinterland. For 
while dust blew along the streets down where the 
river widened to meet the bay, far away along the upper 


reaches in the north woods men waited for the snow to 
melt. 


Melting snow meant water. That water falling 
down banks, in wide aprons, cataracts and runnels all 
along the slowly rising Gobitrab would so augment the 
languid stream, that soon it Would become a rushing, 
roaring torrent. And it was for the rushing, roaring 
torrent that the men waited. | 


The waiting men, clad in red plaid mackinaws, 
heavy grey wool breeches, long boots laced almost to 
the knees, soles and heels bristling with sharp half-inch 
steel calks, sat in the long low camp or out in the 
sunny camp-yard. 


They were lumber-drivers who had come, on foot, 
miles into the wilderness over a slowly melting portage 
road to the warm comfortable lumber camp. They 
stayed, most of the time, in the sleeping-end where they 
smoked and swapped stories, dozed, slept . . . and 
waited. But on fine days when the warm sunlight 
flooded the camp-yard, they sat outside on sleds and 
piles of firewood, watching the pole-makers fashioning 
handles for boat-hooks, peaveys and axes, and other 
workmen tarring a new scow, while a well-tended wood 
fire burned under a big suspended black pot half filled 
with boiling tar. 


Now and then the rivermen leisurely regarded the 
slowly mounting waters of the Gobitrab — and worried 
not that they were slow in rising. For their pay 
began with their first day in camp, so they were content 
to let the stream take its time rising, while they took 
their ease, slept soundly, and quickly answered all the 
“Come and’ get it” calls to excellent meals provided 
by the Tilden Lumber Company. 
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While the unconcerned lumber-drivers ‘took their - 


ease, and their meals, and worried not, James F. ‘Tilden 
waited and worried in his big private office; many miles 
away; came home late in the evening 'to his fine big city 
house, that had every modern improvement. — and 
waited and worried there; slowly answered the merry 
dinner gong; disinterestedly noted the variety of ex- 
pertly prepared foods in perfect settings; then ate a few 
soda biscuits and drank a glass of milk.. Sometimes it 
was only dry toast that he ate and hot-water that he 
drank. Some of his friends said that it was the stomach 
ailment which caused him to worry so much, others 
said that he had brought on the stomach ailment by 
much worrying. 
Those who knew said that there was no need for 
Jim Tilden to worry the way he did; and nearly always 
added that if they had half, just half, the money he had, 
they would never worry at all, and they would never do 
any more work. They would sell the big sawmill, get 


clear of all the property, and then enjoy life. But James 


F. Tilden did none of the things that they said they 
would do; and, if anything, worried more, as the years 
went by. - 

He was a small, slight, white-faced man with firm 
mouth, keen grey eyes and grey hair that was almost 
white. Nearly always he was dressed in navy blue 
serge. He wore a narrow bow tie that seemed to en- 
hance his neat appearance. 

Evenings, following what was for him -dinner, he 
sat, with his plump wife, worrying, while she sat 
placidly, in a grey or dark blue house: dress, quietly 
knitting, without a worry in all the world. Her. 
pink face was still smooth; her big brown eyes were 
soft and child-like. When she smiled, a tiny dimple 
rippled the pink smoothness of her left cheek, then 
she appeared even more child-like. 

“Maime,” he said, “I wish the water would rise. If 
only this cold spell would break. If only a good heavy 
rain would fall. We need some warm sunny days.” 
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knitting. . 

“Well, first a good heavy rain, then very warm 
sunny days.” 

“You may get them, but don’t worry. For whether 
you worry or whether you don’t worry, if those kind of 
days are going to come, they’ll come.” She said it 
placidly and, perhaps, wisely. 

“Well, I'll be very glad when the drive gets under 
way. I thought it would be started before this. If only 
we reach the forks before Westin’s logs do, we’ll have 
the river to ourselves. The agreement is: the first to 
reach the forks has the right of way, and also the right 
to swing a boom across the other river so that logs 
coming down it stay there till the first-comer’s logs get 
through. I have leased shoreline space for almost six 
miles, and if the head of my drive hits the forks before 
Westin’s they can go straightway past the South-west 
Company’s main boom, direct to my own. Then there'll 
be no mixing of my logs with others, no sorting of them 
from logs of other owners, no rafting, no towage. What 
a great saving it will be in time and money if I get the 
right of way. We'll be the first of ten drives to go down 
the main river.” 

Maime knitted quietly, and, for a little while, said 
no word. Perhaps she was waiting for some enlightening 
explanation to follow. It could be that the words forks, 
booms, rafts, towage meant nothing to her. Finally 
when she seemed sure that her spouse had ceased to 
speak she said: “Well, if you are going to get there first 
you are going to get there first, and the others are not 
going to get there first. So why fret and worry and 
wonder? For they won’t help you any.” Then she con- 
tinued placidly to knit. 

Perhaps her words eased a little his worried mind, 
and somewhat calmed-his anxieties. Surely her placid 
unruffled spirit must have had a somewhat soothing 
effect. Yet each evening he continued to worry, for the 
water was very slow in rising. 
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Away in the north woods the waiting lumber driv- 
ers still worried not. They were content to let nature 
take its course, laze and doze in the warm spring sun- 
light, eagerly answer all the calls to partake of the 
sumptuous repasts set before them, and with minds 
unruffled by awareness of tardy waters, advert now and 
again to the thought that daily their pay was-accruing. 


Then came two days of exceptionally heavy rain 
so that quickly the freshet rose. The river in great spate 
splashed and chuckled as its waters, augmented by 
runnels, seeping banks, the white waters of madly 
exulting brooks hurling their quota into the rushing, 
boiling freshet, went mad in the glory of unfestraint. 


For miles, at intervals along the banks great piles 
of logs, high and square, mounted silent guard above 
the aroused river roaring in the full realization of new 
found power, and hissing, leaping, splashing and tossing 
gleefully on its turbulent, headlong rush to the great 
far-distant sea. Presently those still, silent: piles of logs 
would catch the thundering tumbling spirit of the river 
and explode into activity: hundreds of logs. would go 
rolling and bouncing down banks to meet its insistent 
challenge. Then would the drive begin. , 


No longer did the rivermen laze and swap jokes 
and stories and dream “the happy hours away”. No 
longer did they sit half-dozing in the warm spring sun- 
light. The pounding, rushing, roaring river called and 
quickly they answered and caught the spirit of splash- 
ing, hissing, roaring waters and they too, rushed. Peavey 
or boat-hook in hand they went into action and at- 
tacked the piles of logs. They shouted :calls of warning 
to one another as they sent logs by the hundreds 
hurtling down bank to the racing river, then undis- 
mayed, leaped from racing log to racing log that were 
powered by the heavy freshet. It was their job to 
drive the Tilden logs to the Tilden booms, sixty miles 
distant. Now all their strength, all their expert know- 
ledge would be employed unstintedly, wholeheartedly. 
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Yes, here was their job. So they went at it earnestly, 
zestfully. With the sure quickness and strength of tigers 
they sprang from river-bank to swirling logs, then 
agilely quick-stepped their bobbing way across masses 
of swiftly passing logs. And sometimes, sure-footed, 
they waded waist-deep slowly across the terrific re- 
lentless down-current to dislodge the key log of 
quickly forming pile of logs that in a matter of seconds 
might form a jam. 


From daylight to dark they worked, sometimes 
cold and wet, sometimes warm and wet, yet nearly 
always wet. They sat along the bank, ate bread, un- 
cooked bologna, cheese and cookies, and drank tea 
from huge tin pints. At night time when the big tent 
was pitched they spread fir boughs over cold wet earth, 
rubber ground sheets over the boughs, then still in their 
river-soaked clothes lay down to sleep in heavy grey 
blankets spread over them. All through the nights a 
watchman tended the fire in the funnel-shaped bottom- 
less stove that tapered upwards till it was small enough 
to be filled with the smoke pipe that pierced the slanting 
tent-wall. Away behind them followed the scow with 
provisions and tools. 


Day after day, accepting philosophically all the 
hardships of their work, joking at times, as foot-soldiers 
joke when things are almost impossibly hazardous, the 
drivers carried on. They were filled with the spirit of 
the rushing, headlong river, and onward speed of the 
racing logs. Their faces reddened by the burning spring 
sunlight, upper-lip, chin and jowl darkened through 
neglect... 

Day after day excitement and conjectures in- 
creased. “Whose drive will be first to reach the forks?” 


Then came the jam! A mighty jam! Suddenly, un- 
expectedly, at a place where never before within the 
memory of those lumber-drivers had there been a jam. 
Watchers had been posted at points, where in the past, 
jams had occurred. Just two hundred yards down 
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stream were two, watching a quick turn in the river 
about one hundred yards above the forks. So famous 
was this spot that, on a high shelf of bank overlooking 
it,.a very comfortable and solidly built log sports-camp 
was known to all anglers as the jam camp. That camp 
had looked down on many log-jams. 


Too bad! Only fifty-five rods from the forks! Now 
at any moment Westin’s drive might come sailing down 
its own waterway, swing into the main river, formed by 
the meeting of the waters, and thereafter have the 
right-of-way, while Tilden’s logs stayed boomed in the 
Gobitrab. Ironically enough, under present condi- 
tions, no boom was needed. The high-piled log-jam 
made a very unwelcome ‘boom. And that boom, that 
mighty log-jam, was already fifteen feet high! 


Eager rivermen foregathered at the head of the 
jam, held a consultation as to the position of the key 
log. But there was no decision reached. The mix-up 
was such that it was impossible for them to determine 
the position of any unit whose dislodgement would 
cause movements of other units so that complete dis- 
integration of the jam would take place. The consulters’ 
way of expressing it was more concise. They said: “If 
we kin get aholt of the king pin she’ll bust up in a 
second.” 


Taking it as something all in their day’s work, the 
Tivermen chosen to break the jam took their turn 
darting at what was thought to be the key log. Deftly 
and extraordinarily quickly, peavey in hand, they 
wrenched at the log, then as quickly as a squirrel might 
jump, they spring back from the churning, swirlng 
log, just a second before the high, hurtling log-wall of 
the jam might fall and instantly kill‘them.. But each 
swirling of the log did nothing towards the disintegra- 
tion of the jam. She wouldn’t bust. 


The tripline was employed, but to no avail. Then 
dynamite was used. An agile riverman placed the 
charge: two sticks. Then all stood at safe distance, 
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heard the dull thundering report, saw black clouds 
billowing upwards, pierced by flying logs and smashed 
pieces of logs, spurts of water, scattering of mud and 
gravel. But the jam didn’t break. The great mass of 
interlocked logs stayed fast. 


Hours passed, days passed, yet the logs stayed 
jammed. Expert rivermen, and old-time jam-breakers 
were baffled. They began to worry, for if anything 
the freshet was easing — true, almost imperceptibly, 
yet easing. As the drivers boiled the kettle, sat on 
bank, drank hot tea, ate bread and butter, cheese and 
cold bologna, they spoke of what they feared; a hung 


drive. If the water continued to fall, and the logs stayed’ 


jammed, it might be next spring before the drive would 
come through. Yet what caused their greatest anxiety 
was the fact that they, rivermen, who knew this river, 
every twist and turn, rise and fall of it, and every way 
a log-drive reacted to its vagaries, were puzzled... very 
much puzzled. 


Came a day when one of the drivers detailed to 
break the jam stumbled—literally stumbled—on some- 
thing. Then they were no longer puzzled. It was a long 
piece of poplar tree, cut by beavers, tightly embedded in 
a canal such as these animals dig to float their food to 
the stream. Part of it jutted deeply into the river, about 
ten feet behind the jam-head. As the rivermen investi- 
gated this, they discovered logs tightly fixed. It was 
not possible to examine the river bed, yet they guessed 
that there were many twisted logs blocking the water 
way. Here was the place to set the charge. But as some 
men drilled, others found just such another obstacle 
on the opposite side of the jam! 


They had scarce begun the second drilling when 
sounding up the river, echoing and re-echoing from steep 
bank to steep bank came the noise of a motor-boat. 
Never before had a motor-boat come up that river, so 
shallow in mid-summer that in many places one could 
step across it on raised stones and not wet. his feet. 
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There was some element in the woodland acoustics 
that greatly amplified the motor sounds. 


It was a green shiny motor-canoe that swung into 
the Gobitrab and came chugging up towards the jam, 
but it turned towards the camp, the chugging ceased, 
then the crewmen were busy with poles, and presently 
they .-had her into a placid backwater where they 
jumped to the bank and snubbed her. 


The dynamiters were too busy setting the charge 
to notice the two canoemen carrying things up to the 
jam camp, yet they made two or three trips. One of the 
things they carried was a seemingly heavy, big black 
pot. . 

The drivers heard the canoemen before they saw 
them in their midst. 


“Pretty bad jam!” said one canoeman. 


“Aye, it is. It’s one humdinger! A regular blue- 
spangled humdinger of a jam! But we think we’ve 
found the trouble spots. Beaver canals, plugged ones. 
One on this bank and one on the other.” 


“Boy! What trouble will those pests cause next?” 


“Well, if they are not too far away, just about one 
hour from now, they are going to hear two of the 
awfullest blasts that ever shook their quiet woodland.” 

“In about an hour?” 

* “Just about that.” 


“Well, we better get under way. We'll wait away 
down the main river to see if the logs are coming 
through. Then we'll hit for the village to phone the 
boss. By the way we’ve brought you a dutch oven full 
of beef and pork. pot-roasts, some vegetables, mince, 
raisin and apple pies, doughnuts, molasses and sugar 
cookies, bread, rolls, biscuits — with compliments of 
Tilden Company.” 

“O boy!” was all one busy driller said, while his 
companions smiled. 
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“All your folks are well!” cried the canoeman as 
he turned and ran towards his companion, who began 
to push off their craft. 


In almost an hour the dull rolling thunders of the 
double blast sounded. Then great black clouds sprang 
skywards, while logs ripped and tore their way out of 
the solid jam, slammed against others as they went 
careening and hurtling upwards and outwards. 


As logs, whole and broken, split and splintered, 
showered on banks and streams, slowly, almost im- 
perceptibly the long brown irregular pile of logs moved. 
Then not so slowly the mass twisted forwards in the 
turns of the stream. Then, perceptibly the whole col- 
umn glided with the speed of the river. 


The rivermen raised their peaveys and cheered— 
yet only for a moment: for presently they were busy 
with peavey, jumping hither and yon, darting swiftly 
at a blocking log, in a flash dislodging it, then springing 
back, sometimes waist deep in the water, sometimes 
just one swift spring, or quick jump, away from sudden 
death or grave accident. Inspired by the glory and tri- 
umph of the moment they mingled their vivid colours 
with the dark colossal mass of swiftly moving logs. Ap- 
parently heedless for their safety yet employing every 
turn and wrench of their craft, they moved with the rac- 
ing, swirling logs that gathered momentum as they 
neared the forks. Suddenly the leading breastwork of 
massed logs quickened, as far up stream more than a 
half-mile of backing logs loosened, and the tremendous 
force rolled with the swiftness of the river. 


As if exulting in the sheer madness of their freedom 
all the logs bumped and splashed, swirled and twisted 
till they reached the forks. Then triumphant, victor- 
ious, they sailed down the main river. 


The happy rivermen leaped to shore, drove their 
peavey-points into the earth, twined their arms around 
the handles, and watched the boisterous speeding logs 
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start shouldering their way down the splashing, plung- 
ing, reckless main river. The Tilden drive’had made it! 

There would be yet careful, watchful work; but 
this moment was supreme; the Tilden drive had come 
through. From now till the last log floated down 
stream, the Tilden logs had the right-of-way to. the 
Tilden boom. It was the Tilden Company’s river till 
the logs were out. Tilden all the way! 

Hundreds of logs raced past, thousands of logs 
raced past, and still the rivermen stood watching, stood 
as if spellbound, stood as if fascinated by the exultant, 
triumphant, passing of the drive. Then a boom was 
swung across Westin’s waterway. There, for a while, 
his logs might stay. 

Their excitement, their exuberance was so great 
that they didn’t realize how hungry and weary and 
cold and tired and wet they were. 

In the warm jam camp, lighted by hanging paraf- 
fin-oil lamps, eagerly the rivermen sat on long benches 
at either side-of the long table, steaming with big white, 
blue-rimmed platters of beef and pork ‘pot-roast, 
dishes of hot mashed potatoes and hot mashed turnips 
and bowls of hot gravy. They said little as they sent 
collops of the excellently cooked meat and forkfuls of 
mashed potatoes and mashed turnip on their way. They 
were so busy that there was no time for talk, net ever 
when they tackled the pies and the cakes and the 
doughnuts. It was only when the meal was finished 
that there was talk, though not very much. 

The silver sickle of moon appeared high enough 
above the trees to light the river with its. water-borne 
cargo of rolling logs. The contented rivermen sat back 
rolling cigarettes, looked joyfully out through the glass- 
fronted sports’ camp; then, relaxed.and at peace with 
all the world, watched the logs race by. Slowly a big- 
framed driver spoke. 

“Still they go boys, speedin’ on their way! Ole J. 
F. won’t starve this summer! There’s a young fortune 
for him in that drive!” 
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“Right, Bill. The old lad will be able to sit back 


with not a care in all the world and watch the bucks 
roll in.” 


“Yah, I bet he’s just. sitting down now to his 
turkey and all the dalickasees in season! Still I bet he 
won't enjoy them any more than we did what he sent 
us. But he’s not a bad ole bozo. . .” 


At that moment, anxious and weary from hours of 
lost sleep, “Ole J. F.” sat in his living room, the near-by 
phone resting in its cradle on the small table. 


“Jim, won’t you take something? You haven’t 
touched a morsel of solid food all day,” said his anx- 
ious wife, a light-blue wool scarf over her dark-blue, 
grey-figured house-dress. 


“I know, Maime. It’s just that I can’t eat. If only 
I could get word that the jam is broken and the logs 
through to the main river! They’ve been held up there 
by that jam for six days. Six days! What a long time 
for a jam to last!” 

“If I bring a glass of milk and some soda biscuits, 
will you try to take a little, Jim?” 

“Half a glass! I’ll try to manage half a glass; and 
just two small soda biscuits.” 


She turned to go. Then suddenly stopped. The 
telephone was ringing. 

“Mr. Tilden,” called an excited voice, “this is Andy 
Price. Alf Wryn just sung out to me from the river. He 
hadn’t time to bring the motor canoe to shore. Hullo 
for siftin’ her down to the home wharf! He passed here 
like a blue streak, a sky-hootin’ fer home, just as fast 
as he could lift her. He couldn’t stop fer a minit. He 
yelled at me to tell you she’s through, Mr. Tilden, the 
Gobitrab river drive! She’s rollin’ down the main river, 
Mr. Tilden! One great mass of logs that turns and 
heads down this way. And talk about siftin’ her down 
this way in Alf’s wake! No wonder he’s hittin’ her 
fast! Fer as far as eye can see and stretchin’ from bank 
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to bank is nawthin’ but logs. Logs, logs, logs, rollin’ 
and bouncin’ and upendin’ and splashin’. There must 
be miles and miles of them .. .” : 

“Thank you, Andy lad! Thank you very much!” 

“TY wish you could see them siftin’ her fer home, 
Mr. Tilden. Man O Man! Right from-where I’m sittin’ 
here I can see them bouncin’ and leppin’ and splashin’ 
while the river in front is one white frothin’ mass. The 
whole countryside is strung out along both banks. 
There goes the wife down to watch the wonder! I'll 
hafta go now, Mr. Tilden. They’re right here, thous- 
ands of them backed by thousands and thousands and 
thou...” The connection went dead. 

James Tilden laid the phone in its cradle: but his 
eyes and thoughts seemed far away; for he didn’t hear 
his wife: 

“T’ll fill the glass with milk, Jim, and I’ll bring 
four soda biscuits . . .” 

“Thousands of them! Thousands of them!’ he 
was repeating. 

“Well! Is that so?” she said. “I think four will do 
to begin with.” 

Then she went to get for him the glass of milk and 
the four soda biscuits . . . thinly spread with butter. 
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ticles, as she peered through the window of Gran 

O’Shea’s little store. Yet the window-display was 
such as might intrigue almost anyone: six big red lob- 
sters, a bundle of men’s heavy white wool socks, a glass 
jar of home-made apple jelly, a box of licorice sticks, 
some doughnuts and a big meat loaf. 


She was looking beyond the display, peering from 
left to right, though there was no one in the store. 
Finally she approached the door, stood before it, irreso- 
lute, for a moment, then slowly raised the latch, and 
gently eased the door inward. But her evident caution 
was of no avail, for its top level hit a little bell on. a 
spring attached to the lintel so that an abrupt quick 
jangle followed. The child, for some reason, had hoped 
to soften that jangle. 


A door in the rear opened. Ample Gran O’Shea 
stood there, bright blue eyes, wide and alert in heavy 
red face, eager and ready for business: When they saw 
the small girl they opened wider, then flashed with 
indignation. 

“Well?” she cried, as she rolled forward through a 
row of small tables, with chairs about them, till she 
came to the counter, where she stood glaring at the 
little girl. 

The appealing blue eyes of the black-haired child 


looked unflinchingly up to the indignant ones, and 
stayed steady. 


“Granny,” she appealed in a subdued voice, “have 
you any cake-wrappers of the Featherlight Company? 
I’m saving .. .” 

“Cake wrappers! Cake wrappers is it? You come 
into this store lookin’ for cake wrappers!: You! After 
all the things you’ve done! You think I have wrappers 
for a girl that bothers me more than all the others put 
together. Why, no one but you would think of takin’ 
a half-eaten chocolate bar and smearin’ those brown 
circles around the eyes of a poor little six-month-old 


[es SMALL GIRL didn’t seem interested in the ar- 


” 
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baby when he was sittin’ on the shawl on the floor, and 
drawin’ that big mustache on him — The poor little 
fella that is only half-a-year old and him sittin’ there 
just googlin’ and not saying a word to... .” 

“He can’t speak yet!” cried the girl. 


“That'll do from you!” commanded Gran. “Don’t 
try to snarl me up! : 


“Another thing: after I put you out of here last 
Thursday night, because you were creatin’ a disturb- 
ance while Mr. Dan Moran was readin’ to us, you stood 
lookin’ in through the winda holdin’ your nose so’s 
you could talk like that man who always reads through 
his nose. And today you come in here! Right into this 
store! And have the... the. . .ardassity to ask me for 
cake-wrappers. And you think I’m goin’ to be soft 
enough to give them to you!” 


For a moment Gran stood glaring at the bowed 
head. Then softly she asked: “Whose wrappers?” 

“The Featherlight Cake Company’s,” eagerly 
answered the child. 

“Well, I'll see. I think there are some.” 

Gran opened a large glass-fronted drawer. “Yes,” 
she answered, “I have some, Pat. Here they are,” she 
added pleasantly as she passed them to the child. 

“Oh thanks, Gran! Thanks very much!” cried Pat 
with quick enthusiasm. 

“You're welcome. I’ll have more for you in a few 
days. You come back, say about next Wednesday. Wed- 
nesday evening.” 

Pat smiled as again she thanked her old friend. 
Then in afterthought added: “I’m trying for a bicycle.” 

“Oh, a bicycle is it!” she shouted. “A bicycle so 
that you can have yourself killed . . . all mangled up and 
killed!” 

Gran’s work-hardened hands covered her face as 
she continued: “Oh to think of it: you lying at the 
roadside, your poor little head all cut and bleedin’ as the 
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driver of the big truck that hit you goes tearin’ away 
and doesn’t even look back. Oh! Oh! Oh!” 


Pat was about to laugh, when she turned towards 
Gran. And it was well she did, for looking at her 
through finger-spaces were Gran’s big blue eyes sharply 
regarding her. 

“T’ll keep always to the side of the road,” offered 
Pat. 

Gran lowered her hands; her face brightened. “Try 
the hotel,” she said. “They’ll have some wrappers.” 

Pat was kept busy collecting wrappers till early 
October; then came the deadline for sending them. 
From that date Pat waited anxiously. 

One evening the bell in Gran’s store jangled. And 
when Gran lumbered slowly into the store she was 
about to go behind the counter, when suddenly her head 
went back as though she were startled. 

“Pat!” she cried. 


Quickly the child, her face white and drawn, went 
towards the old woman, her small arms outstretched 
as she offered a large package. 

“I didn’t win! Oh, I didn’t win! They gave me 
these! Daddy told me to ask you to take them. We 
have two or three at home.” 

Gran took the parcel. Then suddenly Pat began 
to cry and her two hands covered her face. 

Quickly the old woman laid the package on the 
counter, then put her arm around the small, dis- 
appointed girl. 

“There now child! There now! It’s too bad! Too 
bad indeed! But you mustn’t think you're licked alto- 
gether. The Murphys ain’t built that way. You see, 
we don’t stay licked!” 


That last sentence seemed to. startle Pat, for 
quickly she lowered her hands, and raised her head. 
Then Gran stood back and regarded the wide-question- 
ing eyes as the child spoke: 
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“Somebody else got the bicycle! There’s no more 
chance for me to get it! I’ll have to stay licked!” 


“No!” offered Gran, slowly shaking her head. “No! 
You won’t have to stay licked; for that’s not the only 
bicycle in the world. We'll have to find another one! 
I don’t know how, when or where. You just give me 
a little time to think things over. In the meantime, say 
to yourself: ‘I’m not licked!’ That’s what old grand- 
father Murphy used to say. Let me see now, what he 
would be to you: I’m your father’s aunt, that’s 
your... your...” 

“Grand-aunt,” offered Pat. 


“That’s right. Now grandfather Murphy would be 
your... your... He’d be your relation!” 

“He would be my great-great-grandfather, because 
your grandfather was Daddy’s great-grandfather.” 

“Well, now;” said Gran, her pleased eyes filled with 
admiration. “Well he . . . your great-great-grandfather 
often said it, and I heard him say it often: ‘The Mur- 
phys don’t stay licked.’ Remember that now! For some- 
how, somewhere we are goin’ to get hold of a bicycle. 
That Heavyweight company doesn’t.own all the bi. . .” 

“Featherlight, Gran!” 

“There you go snippin’ at me... snippin’, and 
snappin’ me up when all I want to do is help you to 
get a bicycle! Now what you should keep in mind is 


this: before there were a lot tryin’ for only one bicycle. | 


Now there are a lot of bicycles and you're the only one 
tryin’ again.” 

Though somewhat puzzled, Pat’s eyes were now 
shining with delight. “That’s right, Granny. That’s 
right!” and wonder mingled with delight. “Now will 
you open the parcel and see what I brought you.” 

Quickly Gran undid the twine, removed the paper 
wrapping, then loudly exclaimed as she held up, one in 
each hand, two polished mahogany waiters with silver 
a “Oh they’re lovely! They’re just lovely!” she 
cried. 
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“The Company sent them to me. Daddy said we 
had two or three already, and you would have need of 
them in your shop.” 


“Yes, dear, they’ll suit fine. Thank you again! 
Now don’t forget to keep thinkin’ that you’re not licked; 
that somehow we're goin’ to get hold of a fine new 
bicycle. Call in tomorrow.” 


Pat called the following afternoon. 


“It’s settled,” said Gran... “Charlie Dean is goin’ 
to take a load of Christmas trees to Boston. If you will 
cut enough trees to pay for a bicycle, tie them in 
bundles and carry them to the highway, Charlie’ll pick 
them up, take them along with his, sell them, buy a 
bicycle and bring it home to you. Charlie is your cousin 
on the Murphy side. He’s goin’ to buy a car for him- 
self.” 

“Oh, Gran! Thanks, thanks! Thanks a mill...” 


“Wait now, not too many thanks yet! Charlie’s a 
jumper! He might stop right in the middle of the 
cuttin’ if some job with good ready money is offered 
to him. Then even when we get him started with his 
truck-load, if he happened to hear that the bay is frozen 
over, I wouldn’t put it past him to ditch his load, right 
there and then, and come tearin’ home to get at the 
smelts. I had a hard time gettin’ him to make up his 
mind to go; and, so far he hasn’t much stomach for 
goin’, specially when he thinks that the first run of 
smelts might hit the bay just about the same time as 
he’ll hit the Boston market-place.” 


“Oh dear! Oh dear me!” cried Pat, and tears 
seemed very near. “There is always something coming 
up to stop me from getting a bike!” 


“Easy now! Easy now, girl. Don’t get down- 
hearted. You'll need a good stout heart for the work 
ahead of you. Just you get at the cuttin’... and don’t 
forget to pray. Just forget about Charlie. I’ll keep 
proddin’ at him so that he doesn’t weaken.” 
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“Thanks, Gran, I’ll go right home now and begin.” 

For a day or two everything went well: everyone 
was busy. Then suddenly things began to go not so 
well. And when Pat called again she found her old 
friend in a very angry mood. 

Gran O’Shea stood, hands pressing on counter, 
blue eyes flashing, red face flaming. 

“Oh, Gran!” she cried: “Is he. going to go? I just 
passed him up the road a piece, and he seemed to be 
mad: he was talking to himself, and he just stared at 
me, as though he never saw me before!” 


“He is!” snapped Gran. “He’s goin’ to go all right! 


Butoh, such sass! The way that... that... jumper 
stood there and sassed me! The worst sass I ever 
heard! He ackshally made sass out of tellin’ me he was 
goin’ to do just what I have been tryin’ to make him do! 
But oh, such impadence! Such brazen bare-faced loud- 
tongued impadence! To me! Right here in my own 


store! Someone told him I said I was sending him just _ 


for a bicycle for you. 

“T didn’t say anythin’ back to him!”’ she continued, 
frustration and bewilderment clouding her eyes. “There 
was no comeback to the kind of sass he slung at me. 
I just couldn’t think of anythin’ to say; so he just kept 
sassin’.”’ 

“It would be all for the better that you didn’t say 
anything to him, Gran, since he is going to get the 
bike,” eagerly offered small Pat. 

“Oho! I see!” cried Gran, indignation again flash- 
ing in her eyes. “It’s all right for poor old Gran O’Shea 
to be sassed, and sassed right in her face, in her own 
shop, so long as Pat Murphy gets a bike...’ 

“Now Gran,” said the child, a look of concern in 
her eyes, “what I mean to say about Charlie Dean is 
that it’s just as well to let him alone till after he comes 
back with the bike; for if we did anything now, he might 
back up on us. But after he brings home the bicycle, 
we'll show him that he can’t... can’t. . . sling sass at 
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the Murphy women, and get away with it! We'll show 
him, Gran!” 

The storm was over. Gran beamed with admira- 
tion of the small girl. 


“Good!” she cried. “We'll show him!” 


The following evening Gran answered the jangling 
bell to find small Pat waiting to buy a chocolate bar. 

“Oho,” cried Gran. “How many trees did you cut 
this afternoon?” 7 

Pat hung her head. “None, but I’m going to get up 


early tomorrow morning and the other mornings to 
catch up. Look!” 


She held up her small hands. They were blistered, 
two of the blisters were broken. “The saw makes blist- 
ers; then the balsam of the fir trees gets on them and 
they stick to the handle of the saw. It’s hard work . 


Gran was not to be decoyed. “I know why you 
didn’t work this afternoon. You were kept after school, 
and you deserved it. For you were tryin’ to get your 
poor new teacher all tangled and snarled up so’s she 
couldn’t make out which one of those two pair of twins 
was which.” 


“Two? pair?” queried Pat, her nose wrinkling in 
puzzlement, “Why there’s only . . 


“Yes,” interposed Gran: “Helen Martin’s two 
girls: Catherine Alma and Grace Marie!” 


“Catherine Grace and Alma Marie, Gran!” 
“Yes, that’s what I said,” nodded Gran. 
“No Gran, you said...” 


“That'll do from you! Snippin’ and snappin’ at 
me, everythin’ I say. You just keep tryin’ to sew me 
all up, when I just want to tell you that I know you 
changed the ribbons on the twins’ hair. The mother had 
put the different coloured ribbons so the new teacher 
could tell that it was Catherine Marie had the red one 
and Grace Alma had the blue one.” 
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“No, Gran! It was Catherine Grace who wore the 
blue one and. 


“There voit = again: tanglin’ and snarlin’ me so- 


that in a minute I won’t know what I’m saying!” 


“Well, Gran, I just didn’t think I would be caught 
and kept in.” 

“That’s it! That’s just it! You don’t think! And 
now you mightn’t get the bicycle! Charlie said if you 
don’t have enough trees cut by the time he’s ready to 
go he won’t wait a minute!” 

“Oh dear! What’ll I do? I know, Gran: I’ll get 
up at half-past four each morning and work hard. I’ll 
have the trees all right!” 

“That’s the spirit!” said Gran beaming. “That’s 
Murphy talk!” 

One bright frosty morning the big truck, piled high 
with well-bunched fir trees, circles of the neatly-sawed 
butts showing white in the high-piled mass of feathery 
green, left for Boston. 


Three evenings later small Pat came into Gran’s 
store hoping to hear news. 

“No word yet,” said Gran. “Now, just as easy as 
not, he could call me up on long distance from Boston, 


and let me know how things are goin’. But does he? 
He does not!” 


Pat. 


“He might! He might do just that! But I looked 
after that when I warned Ev. Marshall, who is with 
him, to see to it that Charlie doesn’t forget to buy Pat’s 
bicycle. I know I can count on Ev. Marshall!” 

“O dear! O dear me, Gran! Ill be glad when all 
the business is finished: there’s been such a lot of 
trouble since I started trying to get a bicycle!” 

“Now! Now! There’s no need to talk like that, 
Pat. Just you wait and see,”’ counselled Gran. 

Pat waited... and saw. 
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“O Gran, do you think he’ll forget my bike?’ cried | 


Just two evenings later a neighbour came quietly 
into her father’s house, sat. down; then leisurely,. delib- 
erately, with apparently not the slightest emotion de- 
livered what contained for Pat a most momentous 
message: “Stan Picton just phoned me from Chatham 
that Charlie Dean’s on his way home drivin’ one hand- 
some brand-new dark-red car — I guess she’s one hum- 
dinger of a beauty. Ev. Marshall is drivin’ the truck 
for him.. The truck’s empty of trees. I guess they got 
clear of all their load all right. : 

“Oh-h-h!” cried Pat, and in a second was on her 
feet, and in another was disappearing out the door, 
headed for Gran O’Shea’s place. 

It was a beautiful night with a nip of frost in the 
still air. A rising moon laid a wide silver path across 
the water of the bay, that flashed and flitted as the 
light swell softly rose and fell. ; 

Gran and Pat came outside and stood fisteging: 
Sounds carried far in the still night air. , 

“T hear a truck, Gran: it must be them. Oh, I can 
hardly wait!” 

“Maybe it’s not our truck,” said Gran. 

“Yes it is, Gran! I can see it now!” 


Pat could tell it was the truck, and if at all inter- 
ested, might have mentioned the beautiful maroon car 
closely following it, for she could distinguish the grace- 
ful lines and see the moonlight gleaming on polished 
chromium . 

“Oh, I see the bicycle! Oh, Gran!” 


In a matter of minutes the big truck rolled up to 
Gran O’Shea’s place and came to a stop. Behind it 
softly glided the lovely new car, then it came to a stop. 


Charlie Dean stepped out from behind the wheel of 
his magnificent new car, looked at it impressively, then, 
expectant, eagerly turned towards Gran and Pat. 

Their eyes were on the new bicycle that was being 
lowered from truck to ground. There were quick ex- 
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clamations of delight, then both turned to thank 


Charlie, but immediately, again, their eyes were on the 
bicycle. ; 

The truck moved off. But the beautiful new car 
stayed. Charlie got back into it, slowly drove it- beyond 
the two; then backed it in front of them again; then 
manoeuvered it a little closer to the two: so close that 
Gran was obliged to jump heavily to one side; but the 
eyes of the two never left the bike. Slowly he went for- 
ward, then backed again, coughing deliberately as he 
did so, but neither heeded him. Their attention was 
wholly taken up with Pat’s new possession. 

Then, with a jolt, quickly he started forward and 
sped down the empty road. “Blind,” he shouted; then 
stepped on it. “Deaf!” he roared; and stepped on it 
again. “And dumb!” he finished and pressed it to the 
floor — not the right treatment for a new car as it sped 
over the gravelled road. ; 

Far behind him, softly, Pat circled her new bike 
over the road, while Gran, watching, beamed in the 
moonlight. 
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NO PLACE FOR BASKING 
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sombre woods of evergreens, heavily padded with 

soft white snow patches. He straightened slowly 
and stiffly, and shook snow from head, shoulders and 
pack. Some of it fell on his bear-paw snowshoes. He 
whipped off one of his mitts, bowed his head, raised 
right hand and quickly worked two fingers around the 
back of his neck, and scooped out a small quantity of 
snow. 

He twisted a little on his bear-paws and looked 
back at his companion, a youth of eighteen or nineteen. 
“She’s pretty hard goin’! he said. 

“Tl say it’s hard goin’! That last heavy storm 
cert’nly blanketed up the trees and bushes. And now 
no sun shinin’. She cert’nly is one dismal place all 
right!” 

“Oh well, we oughta make camp soon,” offered the 
trapper, but he made no attempt to start. Already he 
was tired, and worried. He wasn’t sure of his way. 
About an hour ago he had left the trail; and now he was 
trying to reach the camp by dead reckoning. He had 
never been to this camp. It was the property of a 
brother trapper who had left for Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 

Just one week before, an invitation from a million- 
aire angler had come to the owner of the camp to 
accompany him to Fort Lauderdale — all expenses paid 
— where there is glorious swimming in the great blue 
sea, temperature from seventy-three to eighty-five, 
and a magnificent beach for basking in the sun. As the 
month was January, those words were enticing. 


The trapper-owner, who had guided the million- 
aire angler, and liked him, lost no time in accepting 
the invitation and handing over, for the duration of the 
visit, his fine trap-line and camp to his confrére. He 
added in his letter that while said confrére was on his 
knees chopping out traps that were frozen in the flooded 
ice, or plunging through snowbanks, he would be at 


To MIDDLE-AGED TRAPPER stopped in the still, 
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hungry, tired trapper. Relief on two counts: he was. 


Fort Lauderdale, basking in the sun. And he had re- 
peated the words “basking in the sun”. 

The phrase, basking in the sun, had not unduly dis- 
turbed him. Though with the temperature twenty 
below and a stiff breeze blowing at twenty miles an 
hour, the contrast would better be forgotten. Today it 
was being made impossible for him to forget it! 

The youth, accompanying him, had joined him 
that day to learn the ways of a trapper. Thus far, 
everything had gone wrong with the first lesson. 

The teacher had come away without some of his 
supplies. Never before had he done that! He had flour, 
leaven, butter. But he had forgotten bread, bacon, 
shortening and the lunch for the snacks along the jour- 
ney of ten miles to the camp. And now he was lost. 
Well, he wasn’t actually lost. He was off the trail, but 
he knew the direction of the camp. Still this certainly 
was no way to impress a new beginner: a beginner who 
now must be very hungry. 7 

The lad seemed to be all right. He was good- 
humoured, and was taking the inconveniences and 
hardships of the day with a smile. One can’t help being 
drawn to a lad who comes smiling through hardships. 
But he was getting on the older man’s nerves. And the 
pity of it was that he wasn’t aware of it, for every little 
while he found some reason for quoting the phrase 
“basking in the sun”. And now that it was long past 
lunch time and they had not eaten, and they were off 
the trail in a puzzling thicket, and hungry, those words 
were sand-papering the frayed nerves of the trapper. 

Slowly they pushed on again. And now the way 
was harder than ever. They had come to a low thicket 
of alder and hazel bushes, and their snowshoes were 
getting twisted in the underbrush, so that now and then 
they tripped and fell. And at times switches slapped 
them in the face, and got caught in their packs. 

How good it would be now, to rest and boil and 
have a cup of hot tea and a sandwich or two. But now 
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the trapper did not wish even to rest,. the lad might 
then wonder why they didn’t boil. So far he hadn’t . 
hinted that a cup of tea and some solid nourishment 

might be just the things to fill a certain need. 


The lad spoke. “It’s gettin’ darker now. Too bad 
we have no sunlight to light her up a little. No ‘basking 
in the sun’ in this neck of the woods.” 

The elder man winced and quickly changed the 
subject. “It was good of Jim Rimmer to pass over his 
trap-line to me and let me keep all the fur I ketch, even 
what I find in the traps already set by him. And to let 
us use his camp and take his supplies. He certainly is 
one square shooter.” 


“And now he’s in Fort Lauderdale, ‘basking in the 
sun’,” offered the youth. 


The trapper turned and his eyes were flashing 
anger. “Chum,” he said, and his voice was dry, polite 
and sharp, “if it’s all the same to you, I do‘ask for you 
to cut out that basking in the sun business!” 


“Yes, sir,” hurriedly agreed the lad. _ 

For some time they continued to twist their weary 
way in silence; not speaking though they tripped and 
fell several times. 

The man was now preoccupied, and troubled. 
Surely this had been a bad day. He blamed himself 
for everything, especially for that last remark to the 
youth. That quiet “Yes, sir’ told him what he had 
judged already, that the lad was all right. He was sure 
that he was not sulking. Yet perhaps the poor fellow 
was taken aback. Quickly, eagerly, he straightened and 
peered through the dwindling thicket. a 

“See that break ahead?” he called to the lad. 

“Yes, it looks like a frozen stream!” 

“It is!’ That’s the brook the camp is on!” 

“Oh boy!” cried the lad; and there was no hint of 
stubbornness or resentment in that cheerful exclama- 
tion. 


Relief was surging throughout the spirit of the 
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glad to be out of the woods, for already it was past four 


o'clock, and he was glad to find his companion a lad of 
such fine mettle. Yet, still he was a little perturbed. 
When they came out on to the brook, he didn’t 
know whether to go up or to go down stream. So they 
stood for a moment, while, undecided, he looked up 
and down stream. If he took the wrong way it would 
just be too bad. There had been too many errors al- 
ready.. Yet standing there looking up and down was 
not helping him. So without any more hesitation he 
went up stream, and hoped for the best. Here the dis- 
tance from bank to bank was about fifteen feet. Before 
them, at intervals of several yards in length, the ice 
opened to show quick-flowing dark water.. And those 
quick patches of water told him that further upstream 
an outlet from a spring flowed into the brook. He knew 
that the camp was near a spring. Perhaps, now they 
were nearing the spring of the camp. - 
They were. Presently they saw where the outlet 
entered the brook and then, perched half way up the 
high long-sloping bank, beyond the spring was the low 
wide camp, about twelve by eight feet, built of peeled 
fir logs, with a green door under a snow-covered ver- 
andah. There was snow on the roof that was pierced 
by about three feet of stove-pipe. 
“That looks like home,” offered the lad. “If it is, I 
hope there’s enough firewood cut for the night.” 
“There will be! There certainly will be if it’s the 
camp we are looking for. Jim Rimmer would see to 
that. He never would leave camp before knowing that 
a good supply of firewood was on hand to meet any 
poor, cold, tired trapper stumbling in, hungry and 
perhaps half-frozen. But we will soon know. I have 


the key in my pocket that fits the lock of the camp we 
are looking for.” 


When he finished speaking they were halfway up - 


the bank towards the camp. And before he spoke 
again, the key was in the lock. It turned easily and the 
padlock sprang open. In a moment they were inside. 
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One thing the trapper was sure of. The lad would 
never forget that first meal in the warm, cozy camp; 
the red-hot stove panting with the quick-burning jack 
pine; the steaming dishes spread out on pads of birch 
bark laid on the block-patterned green oilcloth covering 
the table. Quickly, after lighting the fire, they heated 
a can of baked beans, fried some slices of bacon. Then 
they took from the big tin box a thick piece of ginger- 
bread with raisins in it, some cookies — two varieties, 
sugar and molasses — homé-made bread and home- 
made butter, a jar of pure clover honey. On a warming- 
shelf of the hot cook-stove was a big blue-grey granite 
iron teapot full of hot tea. 


Always such an experience brought.to the mind of 
the man a feeling of deep contentment, and tonight 
there was contentment, yet not full contentment. A 
small worry fretted his mind, so that after supper he 
didn’t do what was for him a custom on such occasions. 
He didn’t sit down, stretch his legs towards the fire, 
fill his pipe, then smoke peacefully in the warm, snug 
camp. 


After supper he put on his mackinaw and went 


outside and stood in the cold night air, looked up at the 
few stars, then at the sickle moon that soon would set. 


Perhaps he thought that the small. worry would 
disappear on the cold night air. Yet notwithstanding 
the weird beauty of the intensely silent moonlit night, 
he didn’t feel content. So he decided to go in again. 


Too bad! It was only the small worry that he had 
checked the lad, who under his fine spirit might be 
smarting from the memory. 


He went in, sat.down; but did not stretch his legs 
towards the fire. They were drawn up severely against 
the rungs of his chair. 


“There’s a letter there on the shelf addressed to 


you,” said the lad, busy, sleeves rolled, washing the 
dishes. 
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“Is there? Must be from Jim. Now where did I 
leave my glasses? Where? I’d ask you to read it to me 
if your. hands weren’t in that dishpan of suds.” 

In a flash the hands were out of the suds, and the 
lad was drying them. And in another flash he had 
reached for the letter. Quickly he opened it, then began 


“Dear Bill: 


Welcome to camp. Again I say make yourself 
at home. Just partake of all grub you find. Set traps 
wherever you like. I think you'll do better up brook. 
I saw signs of otter up where the brook forks. But 
there’s no need for me to tell you where to look. You 
can read the signs. ; , 

Again I say: the best of luck to you . . .” 


Suddenly the reader stopped, turned wide-open 
blue eyes on his boss. And he couldn’t hide the merry 
laughter that was dancing in those bright blue eyes. 

“Perhaps I had better not go on?” he offered. 


“Why not? Jim Rimmer would never write -any- 
thing that wasn’t fit to read. I’ve known him too long 


not to be aware of that. Read on, lad! Don’t hesitate! 
Let’s have it!” 


The lad didn’t hesitate. Quickly he turned his 
dancing eyes to the page. Then strongly clearly, he 


read: “. . . while I’ll be away down in Florida, basking 
in the sun.” 


The lad turned his laughing eyes on the face of his 
boss, to meet other laughing eyes. Gleeful eyes, eyes 
full of merriment, eyes full of relief. And in that magic 
moment he realized all the fret was gone, for he knew 
there was no smart in the mind of the lad. He would 
do to take along. 


As the lad folded the letter and returned it to the 
envelope, slowly, contentedly, the trapper stretched his 


feet towards the merry fire. Then he felt in his pocket 
for his pipe. 
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STANDING UP TO IT 


. . WON’T SAY THAT I was lost. I knew I was far away 


4 A 
-_ 4; bY I in the deep woods trying to find my way out. Yet 
o yy y pee" Lf q I just didn’t seem to be finding it, and I had been 
L , yv J Z Yl” ff “Whe | trying for more than an hour. But I don’t: say that I 
4 Md Wp WY 4 f / , 
Wi 7 Yy (is Z 
us. 


a was lost. I knew where I was; though I didn’t seem 
q to know where I was going. And as I have already 
: ) admitted I had been going for some time. I had passed 
the same big tree two or three times. That fact seemed 
strange. 
Not many men will admit that they are lost, when 
they are.. Now I think that when a man is lost, and 
UY: aware that he is lost he should admit the fact. But the 
Vp Yene WY” Li, iy way it was with me, I was there in the dark heavy 
ly, 3 Y- woods trying desperately to find my way out, yet for 
_ i some reason I couldn’t find: my way out. That was all. 
: I wouldn’t say that I was lost. No, I wouldn’t say that! 
Then! Oh then! I saw, not far away, a long blaze 
on a fir tree. It. was. an exceptionally long blaze — 
q about one foot and a half in length. I knew that mark! 
a It was the Brumpkin blaze, made by an old friend. 
| Often when I was walking through the woods with him, 
he had pointed it out to me. “See that!” he would say 
proudly. “That’s the Brumpkin blaze!” If there was 
| someone with me we would look at each other and 
] smile. And sometimes when Mr. Brumpkin was absent, 
we would remark in good-humoured derision: “That’s 
§ the Brumpkin blaze!” Never did I imagine that some 
4 day I would stand gazing at it, blessing the man who 
made it! ‘Yet that was what I was doing just now, for I 
7 knew by following that blaze on the different trees I 
would come to an old portage road used during the 
hunting season by owners of sport camps. : 
In no time at all I came to a road that I surely did 
recognize. I knew it well, knew that in a very few 
minutes it would lead me to a sportsman’s camp. And 
I knew that sportsman very well. We had fished to- 
gether on the Miramichi. As the hunting season was 
now open, very likely there would be someone in the 
camp. 
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There was. The quick-spiralling grey smoke, rising 
from the stove-pipe that pierced the low roof of the old 
sun-dappled log camp, told me that it was occupied. 


“Welcome!” said the big cook as a smile lit his - 


broad kind face. No sooner had he said the word than 
he began to. put into action what he meant by “wel- 
come”’, 

In no time at all he had put fresh spring water 
in the kettle, lifted a stove lid, and put the kettle to 
boil. Then while the water heated he placed on the 
table a big platter of cold cuts of venison, some slices 
of bread, a lemon pie, and a plate of sugar cookies. 

I sat in to the table; then, because I was very 
hungry, went quickly into action. When it came time 
to try the pie the cook came over to.the table. He had 
been busy rolling out and cutting molasses cookies. 
Eagerly he inspected the pie, then looked up to the 
ceiling, then all around the camp. As he did, his eyes 
twinkled, then danced merrily. Suddenly he burst 
out laughing. He shook so heartily that it was a little 
while before he served me a quarter-slice of the thick 
golden meringueless lemon pie. 

“Oh my!” he exclaimed. “Oh dear me!” he con- 
tinued. “Every time I look at a lemon pie I have to 
laugh.” Then for at least ten seconds he did just that. 

“There was a hunter here on Monday. He came 
in before dinner, tired and very hungry... He helped 
himself to a slice of lemon pie, but as he lifted the first 
fork-load he did not see the big wasp reposing on it. 
So the wasp went into his mouth. Then he noticed it! 
Oh boy! He knew where that wasp was all Tight!” 

The cook stopped speaking. He was shaking so 


much. with laughter that he just couldn’t continue. And _ 


I started laughing with him. Yet carefully, very care- 
fully, I examined each morsel of pie that I lifted to my 
mouth. 

“Well, he didn’t eat any more pie. Just as he stood 
up from the table another hunter came into camp. He 
seemed excited. 
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“““There’s a big wasp’s nest in the roof of the 
dingle, near the end,’ he cried. ‘If I can find something 
long enough I’ll try to break it.’ 


“Quickly the stung man ran to the corner, reached 
for the broom, turned, then followed the other man, 
who ran ahead of him to the end of the dingle and 


pointed out the nest, then waited to see what would 
happen. © 


“He saw the stung man swing at the nest, and 
miss it. Then he saw three-wasps descend quickly 
from the nest, and one of them light on the upper lip 
of the already stung man, just under the nose. 


“There sounded one awful how! from the victim as 
he dropped the broom and clapped his hands to his 
mouth. Then, roaring, he ran from the dingle, out 
through the camp yard. He disappeared up the hill. 
We have not seen him since!” 

_I finished the pie, didn’t get stung, and was about 
to leave the camp, feeling grateful for the kind hos- 
pitality of the woods when footsteps sounded in ‘the 
dingle. Then a hearty voice with a weight of welcome 
in it called: “Oh, Padre, where in all this wild, wild, 
woods did you come from? You're just the man I want 
to see. An old friend of yours was here. Sorry he was 
that he didn’t get a chance to greet you. But he'll be 
back before the hunting season is over. He told me to 
tell you so, if I saw you.” 


Well! That was an opening! An almost breath- 
less opening. And while it was being delivered the big 
red-faced smiling-eyed owner had come.into the camp. 
Thad stood up. As we shook hands, he continued: “The 
name of the man who was here was Dowd. Said he met 
you in France, a coupla times, before the end of the 
war. He wondered if you remembered a lad called 
Slim.” 

I smiled. It was like Lieutenant Tommie Dowd to 
wonder if I remembered Slim the day he got the box 
from his two maiden aunts in Canada. I remembered, 
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fine men! 

Slim had invited a few of us to help him partake 
of the good things in his box from overseas. A box from 
home always. broke the monotonous diet of bully beef. 
Well, it always had! 

When Slim opened his box there reposed among 
some other things six cans of bully beef. Six! I thought 
poor Slim was going to black out, when he saw those 
cans.of bully beef. But he rallied. 

Now while I smiled at the memory of Slim’s box, 
the picture soon faded and another scene flashed on 
the screen: a grim scene, a gallant scene, a picture of a 
young officer, a very young officer, who just a few 
days before had got his commission on the field, the day 
he had won the D.C.M. 


xe * 


I have never forgotten that terrible day in Septem- 
ber 1918. I have never written about it. Vet I have 
written many words about war. I think one reason was 
that I tried not to mention the harrowing things, the 
horrible things of war. People were pretty well fed up 
with ghastly narratives. Another reason was that it was 
only a minor action, sandwiched between great victor- 
ies of the Canadians. ’ _—_ 

The battalion was in reserve, and I was on my way 
back to it. Suddenly I was aware that I was in a bar- 
rage. The Germans had all our back areas registered 
and were shelling them with a creeping barrage that 
was full of howling, whistling fury — and death. Never 
before had I been in such a savage storm of bursting 
shells! 

When I was a boy, out picking berries, sometimes a 
shower would come up. Then quickly we would leave 
the berry field and race for home, stopping every while 
to look back at the steadily advancing: storm. 

Today we stopped, my batman and I, and in great 
distress looked back. A great white and black wall was 
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scattering smoke fumes of sulphur, shrapnel and jagged 
pieces of steel that struck swift death. Then we were 
in the dust and thunder and explosions. 


We stopped, dazed, almost stupified, struggling to 
breathe air from clouds of sulphur and powdered 
masonry. We crouched, then crept into a low cellar 
covered by a mound of debris that once had been a 
house; but we did not stay long: a direct hit on the roof 
stunned us and left us dizzy. We crawled out and 
during a short silent interim breathed clearly. Then we 
saw, very near, an old dugout. Some men were looking 
out from the opening of the shaft. Eagerly they made 
gangway for us. They were stretcher-bearers and a 
few orderlies. 

The stretcher-bearers stayed only for a little while. 
I think we stayed for almost an hour. When we came 
out we saw coming up the cobble-stone road, before us, 
a squad of soldiers. It could not have been much more 
than a platoon, most likely a draft for one of the 
battalions holding the line. The wall of bursting shells 
was advancing perilously near them. I judged that those 
men were at least a mile away from us. 


Suddenly they scattered. I closed my eyes for a 
few seconds. When I opened them I saw through the 
clouds of smoke and dust, the officer in charge, rally- 
ing his men. When they advanced again, I judged that 
about a dozen of them had been killed. 


A little to my right was another road running 
parallel with the one I was on. Coming along it was.a 
long string of mules each saddled with a case holding 
six big shells for the field guns. I could see the officer 
in command. The soldiers called him a mule skinner. 
His job was to get through the barrage with shells for 
the guns. As mules stood up better than horses under 
the barrage they were always employed. 


I knew well the officer in command, Captain Bill 
Tweedale, who in civil life was a professor of Greek in 
a western university. Like ourselves, he was out of 
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range for the present. It was those far beyond us who 
now were “getting it”. He recognized me and waved. 
I waved back and breathed a short prayer for his 
safety. 

Away behind the mules and the draft of soldiers, 
so spread out that they seemed to be following no roads 
but coming through wide-spread fields, were the artil- 
lery: light field guns. 

Now, this terrible, relentless shelling of our back 
areas was in action to prevent us from bringing up re- 
inforcements. But here they were advancing through 
the showers of slamming, bursting, jagged steel. 

It was two o’clock in the afternoon. I felt dazed, 
sick. I had tasted no food since the previous day. Soon 
another wave of the barrage would sweep over us. For 
six hours now we had been trying to make our way 
through it, back to the battalion. The crashing, burst- 
ing, exploding wave was tearing its death-showering 
way through us! 

Quickly, again, we ran to a pile of rubble that once 
had been a house and made our way into the dark 
cellar. Presently we realized that we were not alone in 
the cellar. Three men came forward to-greet us. They 
were all that remained of the stretcher-bearers who had 
been with us earlier. 

It was half past two when we came out and con- 
tinued on our way. The barrage had lifted and was now 
far beyond us. Our artillery that seemed to be spread 
out for almost a mile in width was advancing with very 
great speed, but they were yet almost a mile beyond us. 
Very near us now was the draft, so near that I could 
distinguish many of their faces. Alas, again their ranks 
had been depleted — very much so — it was a much 
thinner column now that steadfastly advanced. 

We came up to the quickly marching men. The 
young officer, Lieutenant Tommie Dowd — Oh, how 
young that subaltern seemed, he could not have been 
more than twenty years old — halted his men, came 
over and asked me a few questions concerning the 
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find, 
and how much farther he had to go. 


I could scarce speak for admiration of that gallant 
youth! He was surely a handsome lad! His hair was 
dark, the face somewhat long and narrow and high- 
browed. He had a finely chiselled, strong-boned nose 
and firm thin lips. Nothing extraordinary in the face, 
I have seen a good many such strong handsome faces, 
though not so many cheeks that were as pink as his. It 
was the arresting expression irf the clear grey eyes that 
was extraordinary. It was a challenge, a fine vital 
challenge that seemed to lift a man’s spirit and hold it 
and call on it to match the fearlessness, the trustfulness, 
and the unrealized power of the other. I know I am 
putting it badly. I find it very hard to describe the 
striking expression in those clear, steadfast eyes! 


There, in that terrifying setting, where strong men, 
experienced men, became almost sick with fear, yet 
because of their training and discipline carried'‘on, was 
this youth, tall and straight and fine, steadfastly on his 
way through the oncoming wave after wave of explod- 
ing shells that showered with lightning force jagged 
pieces of steel and bullets powered to kill. 


Calmly, attentively, he listened to my directions, 
then with the. faintest flicker of a smile in his clear 
grey eyes, thanked me. Quickly he turned to his men 
and smartly gave the order to advance. 

As those marching soldiers passed me, giving the 
“Eyes Right”, I saw hurt, dazed fear that I had seen in 
thousands of men’s eyes, that I felt sure was in my own, 
yet was not in the eyes of that gallant youth leading his 


steel. 


Still advancing across the plain of levelled towns 
and villages continued our artillery; I judged that there 
was a whole brigade of field-guns. What an inspiring 
sight it was! Six horses, two abreast, hauling each 
limber and gun, a driver on the back of one of each two 
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horses. Long ago when I was a small boy, often I 
stopped, on my way upstairs, to study a picture hanging 
on the wall: a steel engraving titled: Bringing Up the 
Guns At Balaclava. That picture used to hold me. 
There seemed to be madness in the galloping horses, 
in the raised heads, the staring eyes, the distended 
nostrils, while the riders urged them with uplifted short- 
handled whips. 

Now, as I came abreast of the plunging, galloping, 
rearing horses, their raised heads, twisting and turning 
violently, I could see the fear in their eyes, the deep red 
of their distended nostrils, and the froth on their champ- 
ing mouths. I could hear the urging shouts of the hard- 
whipping drivers, the irregular quick-plopping feet of 
those frenzied horses, the banging, pounding clanking 
of the careening gun-carriages that bounced and sidled 
and slid under the weight of the eighteen-pounders, 
their muzzles pointing towards'the rear. 

The reality of the advancing brigade of field ar- 
tillery was perhaps more vivid than that which my 
imagination had visualized when I stood half-way up 
the stairs at home and studied the picture on the wall. 
Yet there was a difference. While all the horses, except 
one, that galloped madly were as depicted in the steel 
engraving, the one exception was so frightened that his 
head and neck rested across the back of his galloping 
mate. It was a pathetic sight in that mad, rushing 
advance. 

Towards three o’clock we were far beyond the last 
wave of the barrage. We had come to a quiet area of 
troops in reserve. Here was my destination. 

Seldom had.I come to such a peaceful spot on the 
Western Front. It-was a gentle side-hill sloping slowly 
down to a long valley. Never, in France, had I seen a 
valley that reminded me so much of one in my own 
country. Hay grew, clover, timothy fine-top, inter- 
spersed with cow-parsley, caraway.and a dainty white 
flower resembling the morning-glory, yet only half its 
size. 
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I was not prepared for such contrast. For a few 
minutes I sat on a small mound of hay, more than a 
little dazed. In my head there seemed to be upheaval, 
concussion, explosion, while all around me was peace, 
quiet, serenity in the lovely quiet valley. And there was 
peace in the sunny blue sky, flecked with soft white 
clouds that moved slowly, very slowly into the east. I 
knew, from past experience that it would be some min- 
utes, perhaps an hour, before my spirit would be in 
harmony with the peace, restfulness and silence of our 
quarters. 

Before the blackout took over from the long quiet 
evening, more officers had come to join us. One was 
the mule-skinner, my good friend Captain Tweedale. 
I was glad that Captain Bill had reached his objective 
and had come safely back. The other was the young 
officer who had delivered his draft and come safely 
back as far as our valley. He would be going back again 
in the morning. He seemed to be very tired. 


Captain Bill and I would not have to go into the 
barrage in the morning. I felt very sorry for Lieutenant 
Tommie Dowd, who would have to face again the awful 
shelling of the enemy. 


I was dozing off quietly, when I heard some of the 
younger officers questioning Lieutenant Tommie about 
the deadly shelling of the day. I listened to the steady, 
modest description of the horrific shelling that had 
lasted all through the day. 


How greatly I admired that young officer who 
spoke of his soul-searing adventure so unassumingly, so 
casually, so humbly. Then quietly, simply, he added: 
“Tl be going back again in the morning.” 

For at least five seconds no one spoke: the silence 
was complete! The effect of that sentence, so quietly 
uttered, was almost overwhelming. It seemed incred- 
ible, that one could speak so quietly, so composedly of 


what appeared to me too much for flesh and blood to 
endure. 
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I lay quiet, listening to the acute silence — Never 
had such an apparently casual sentence so startled me, 
and left me dumb. I couldn’t say a word. Yet I did 
wish to offer some encouraging word, some heartening 
words. But I remained dumb. 


Then, quietly, slowly, very slowly, quoted the voice 
of Captain Bill Tweedale: “I'll be going back again in 


the morning!” And the way he said the words seemed . 


to fill the quiet with profound admiration. 


I fell asleep happy with the thought of the nearness 
of such men as Captain Bill and Lieutenant Tommie. 

It was nearing daybreak when I awoke, very cold. 
I sat up and reached for my trench coat that had 
slipped off. 


“Can’t you sleep, Padre?” whispered Captain Bill. 


Tweedale. 


“The cold woke me. I was sleeping well, but I was 
using my trench coat as a blanket. I’ll put it on now.” 
Then I did. 


“Can’t you sleep?” I asked. 


“T’ve been sleeping well enough,” he said, “but very 
often I awake near the dawn. I’ll have a little smoke 
now, then I'll fall asleep. Yet-I may not! I may not 
sleep for a while! Listen, Padre! Listen!” 


I listened, listened with all my ears, with all my 
heart! 


From far away came the rolling rhythmic sounds 


of our field guns. Oh, weren’t they sweet sounds, there 
in the early dawn! 


I sat up and looked far away towards the area 
whence they were coming. It wasn’t yet too bright for 
me to see the short, quick flashes flitting all along the 
horizon. And what heartening sights they were! The 
sounds and the sights seemed to fascinate me! It was a 
glorious feeling to sit there observing the action, real- 
izing that no longer was there any sign of the enemy’s 
barrage. 
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Captain Bill whispered: “The young lad will have 
no trouble reaching his objective! There’ll be no shelling 
by the Boche today. He’ll be too busy pulling back his 
field guns.” 

“Thank God!” I whispered, then fell asleep. 

* w 


I stopped thinking of war, and looked at my com- 
panion. “I suppose he is a big, heavy man now?” I 
asked. ‘i 

_ “No! Not at all! He’s tall and slight. He’s grey- 
headed, but his face is fresh and pink. Not a line in 
her! A strange thing happened after he brought down 
his moose. He had fired two shots, and the moose had 
gone down for the count. 

“Then right behind us sounded the voice of a boy. 
We turned: there running up to us was a lad of eleven 
or twelve with a dog jumping around him. 

“I heard something that startled me. Quick as a 
flash I wheeled around! The moose was up, and coming 
at us. The look of him was enough to put terror into 
the heart of any hunter!” 

He stopped speaking, looked me squarely in the 
eye, then added: “But not that man! No, sir! He stood 
straight, steady, head up! Oh, what a man! Carefully 
he raised his rifle, fired, and the moose went down 
and stayed down.” 

I started up the hill on my way out of the woods, 
but I was only a few steps on the road when my friend 
called out: “Be careful”, he said, “to take the road 
branching to the right. You might get lost on the left 
one.” 

“Lost?” I cried. “Why, I know this woods like . . .” 
I stopped, gave a little cough, then added: “TI’'ll be 
careful.” 

It was well I heeded his warning, for although my 
feet followed the right road, my mind was far away on 
the cobble-stones of France, seeing in fancy the glory 
of other days, and the gallant men that I knew so well. 
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wide river, now watching the vagaries of our dying 

fire, then looking out at the racing logs in the 
swift-flowing down-current. There would be no fishing 
till the big run of logs had passed. 


Judging by the great spate of water, the sluice- 
gate in the dam, more than a mile up river, had just 
recently been raised. Then thousands of big spruce logs 
had been tossed into the mad rush of water. 


Soon that mad rush would be over, then we would 
push off our canoe, and start casting again. Yet I was 
in no hurry, for it was good to lie on the bank enjoying 
the warm sunlight of late spring. 


“Did you ever hear tell of old Marcus Birthright?” 
asked Don, the guide. 


“Well, I have heard the name all right. Yet I don’t 
think I ever heard anything about him. Was he a good 
guide?” I asked. 


“One of the best; a regular old gentleman, a real 
philosopher, and a good judge of character. I re- 
member one evening we were sitting on a log far away 
on the Navogle, waiting for the sun to set, so that we 
could take a few casts at the evening rise of square-tail 
trout, when suddenly from high in the air a hawk 
dropped down, down, to the surface of the pool, then 
disappeared into the water. In a moment the two big 
wings laboured up through the pool. And as the bird 
soared skyward, we noticed, in its claws, a silver fish 
about seven or eight inches in length. 


“Suddenly, from higher up in the air, a big eagle 
swooped down towards the hawk. Instantly he dropped 
the fish, and the eagle retrieved it midway between the 
hawk and water. 


Tw GUIDE AND I sat on the bank of the thirty-yards- 


“Old Marcus made no comment for at least ten 
seconds, then slowly he said: ‘There are many ways of 
making a living, and there’s one of them!’ ” 
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“He surely was somewhat of a philosopher,” I said. 


“Yes, and something of a wit, too,” offered the 
guide. “One day the chief game-warden said to him: 
‘Marcus, since it is the closed season for beaver, what 
do you do when: you catch one in your muskrat trap?’ 


“ ‘Oh,’ said Marcus, ‘I just skin him, then let him 


“What did the chief game-warden say?” I asked 
eagerly. : 

“Oh, he just laughed and called Marcus an old 
rascal. I suppose the warden asked him that just to 
see what he would say. You see it was always great fun, 
listening to his answers. 

“You know”, continued the guide, “that those 
shell-ducks that we see, from time to time, are not very 
edible?” 

“Yes, I know that,” I agreed. “I tried to eat a 
piece of one, once . . . only once . . . but I couldn’t 
manage it.” 

“Well, one time, a sport was staying at the camp 
—I trained with Marcus, and was with him at the time 
—and that lad noticing the shell-ducks swimming along 
the stream, asked Marcus if they were good to eat. 


“ ‘Well,’ said Marcus, ‘the only time they are good 
to eat is when you boil them, with a stone in the pot 
at the same time. Then when they are boiled long 
enough to sink a fork into the stone, they are fit to 
ea is ” 


go 


“Was Marcus a hard boss?” I asked. 


“No! But he was strong on discipline. Light had 
to be out in the camp at a certain hour. And we had to 
roll out at a fixed hour every morning. But if we hap- 
pened to stop over in some other vacant camp there 
were no rules. 

“T remember the first month with him: I was very 
lonesome. I tried hard to keep my mind from thinking 
of home, but it was impossible. You see, we were away 
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in the woods far from the nearest dweller, I think about 
ten miles. Just the two of us. I was only eighteen and 
he was, then, about forty-five. And it certainly was 
lonely — quiet and still and lonely. 

“After a week of it I felt that the great quiet and 
deep stillness were getting me down. No radio in those 
days. And nobody calling! The last person to visit us 
had been the driver of the portage-team that had hauled 
us, and our supplies into the camp. I had enjoyed the 
journey over the portage road. Two or three times our 
driver had made comments as to the contents in one 
of the containers, in our supplies, stowed in the back 
of the big portage wagon. 

“The first time the driver looked back, he fixed his 
eyes on the bucket of salt herring. Then he turned to 
Marcus and said: ‘Marcus, I think you’re goin’ to find 
that one-third of that bucket of salt herrin’ is salt.’ _ 

“In a little while the lad looked back again,. then 
said: ‘I’m willin’ to bet that half of that bucket of salt- 
herrin’ is salt.’ ” 

“Yes! offered Marcus, and said no more. 


“Well, in a little while the driver looked again, then 
said: ‘Come to think of it, Marcus, there must be at 
least two-thirds of salt and only one-third of herrin’!’ 


“Marcus didn’t speak for a moment. Then slowly 
he said: ‘Dave, old boy, please, oh please, don’t look 
again! For if you do I’m afraid there'll be nothing but 
salt left in that bucket!’ 

“Well, that was the last fun I had. And it seemed 
to me that the woods was getting quieter and quieter, 
and stiller and stiller, and more and more sombre. So 
after two weeks I felt I could stand it no longer. So I 
told-Marcus that I would have to quit. 

“ “All right, lad!’ said Marcus. ‘Tomorrow we'll 
leave early. We'll get up before dawn so that we’ll have 
breakfast over, the dishes washed, and everything made 
ship-shape before we leave at sunup. I'll go with you 
and show you the way through the woods. Come to 
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think of it, I had better go with you right out to the 
settlement in order to pick up another boy.’ 


“It greatly surprised me to note how willing he was 
to let me go. He seemed eager for me to leave. 


“Just as the sun was rising, we left camp. And for 
a while we followed the trail. Then I noticed that we 
were off it and going very slowly. I hadn’t noticed 
when we left it. But I did notice soon that I was 
hungry, so I concluded that it must be near ten o’clock. 
We always lunched at ten o’élock — I had no watch. 
But we did not lunch then. And hours passed; yet we 
didn’t stop to boil. 

“After walking, very slowly, for hours and hours 
through rough bushland, I became very tired, and very 
hungry. Then I began to wonder where we were. I 
knew by the sun, that it was far past noon. I feared that 
we were lost. Yet for some reason I didn’t wish to ask 
the guide if we were. He was supposed to know the 
woods better than any woodsman in the area. 


“Finally he motioned to me to sit down on.a big 
log; then he sat down beside me. He said nothing as he 
looked at his watch. I, too, looked at it, and saw that 
it was four o’clock in the afternoon. For a long moment 
he didn’t speak. Then slowly he said: ‘We should have 
been at the settlement before ten this morning. If we 
had made it on time, there would be no need to boil. 
Now here we are still in the woods, night coming on and 
no grub in our packsacks.’ 


“T couldn’t speak. Some strange fear gripped me. 
For I felt that we were lost and this expert guide didn’t - 
wish to admit it. 

“By now I had given up all hope of reaching the 
settlement. And I wished with all my heart that we 
could find some shelter for the night. Any camp would 
look good. But now I would give a lot to be safe in the 
camp that I had left early i in the morning. It would be 


sheer joy to be back in it, sitting at the table eating a 
good meal. 
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“I found myself thinking how comfortable and 
secure it would be in the little camp. And I thought 
how foolish I was to wish to leave it. 


“Finally the guide spoke. ‘I would give a lot now 
to be back in the little camp.’ 


“And I would, too!’ I exclaimed, but my voice 
sounded weak and tired. 


“‘Tet’s go, then!’ said Marcus. 

“In. three minutes! — three minutes! — we were 
back in the camp again. 

“Marcus had taught me a lesson. Never again, 
till I had learned to guide, did I wish to leave.” 
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THE MURPHY TOUCH 
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ED-CHEEKED, BLUE-EYED young Pat Murphy, 
R étesea in grey, a maroon beret slanting over her 
black head, pushed, abruptly and forcibly, the 
door into Gran O’Shea’s store, so that the bell on the 
spring attached to the lintel jangled wildly. Then 
quickly a door in the rear wall opened and large, ro- 
tund, rosy Gran O’Shea lumbered through it. 


She came forward, rested her plump hands on the 
counter and peered at Pat: “It’s you!” she said, though 
not unkindly, then added: “I” mighta known, by the 
jangle, who opened the door.” 


“Gran, I’d like a cone of ice cream: chocolate.” 


In silence Gran started the necessary movements 
for filling the cone. Then she broke that silence. 
“Captain Cripps was in here a while ago and he said: ‘I 
saw Pat and the rest of the boys runnin’ up the road.’ ” 


“Oh,” said Pat, “we were going to bring. back 
Willie Hough’s dog. A man over in Sinton stole him 
and had him tied up on the threshing-floor of his barn. 
So I went with Willie and the three boys that were 
with him. When we got there Willie seemed scared to 
go to get the dog. So I ran in, untied the rope and the 
dog ran out to him; but he started barking and jumping 
all over Willie, and made such a fuss that the man came 
out. Then we all ran.” 


“Oho!” cried Gran, “that’s the way ye are now, 
and you goin’ to the Sisters school over at Drume. I 
thought once you started goin’ there with all the other 
girls you would tame down and become a regular little 
lady. But look at you: wild as ever!” 


Pat made no comment; but reached out to take 
the well-filled cone — Gran had contrived to give good 
measure, shaken together and running over. 


.““Yes,” solemnly continued Gran, “I did think you 
would be more sedate:and gentle and quiet. But are 
you? You are not!” 
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Ardently, expertly, Pat’s tongue manipulated the 
ice-cream, a faraway lookin her eyes. But she made no 
comment. 


“Now what would you have done, had the man 
caught you?” 

“He nearly did!” evaded Pat. “So Jimmie Craig 
kept throwing stones at him; and one nearly hit him on 
the beak...” 

“On the what?” cried Gran. 


“On the nose!” softly added Pat; then eagerly, ex- 
citedly, continued: “Gran, they are going to have a 
concert at the school; a musicale, it is called. Oh Gran! 
I hope Ill be in it. Perhaps I will. But I think they 
pick first the girls who have been the longest in the 
school.” 


“T hope they’ll take you, Pat. The family used to 
be well known over there. A long time ago my cousin, 
Father Michael Murphy, was the parish priest there . . . 
Let me see now, what he would be to you.. .” 


“He was Daddy’s father’s first cousin. He was 
Daddy’s second cousin. And he would be my third 
cousin.” 


“Well, perhaps some of the old people over there 
will remember Father Michael. He was a lovely man. 
And he was witty too. Once he had a little misunder- 
standin’ with his Bishop; but he wasn’t in the wrong; 
yet he couldn’t get things straightened out so that the 
Bishop could see it the way Father Michael did. One 
day, after he had been to the Bishop’s place tryin’ to 
have him see how it was, he came home, worried and 
disappointed. In the yard the man was gettin’ ready 
to dump a cart-load of potatoes into a chute down to 
the cellar. Father Michael noticed that when one of 
the potatoes was very small it had grown through a 
harness ring. And now that it was big, the ring around 
it was so tight that.no man could remove that potato 
without cuttin’ it. Well, Father Murphy took that 
potato fixed as it was in the ring, put it in a box and 
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sent it to the Bishop with this little note: Another 
Murphy in a tight place!” 

_Pat laughed a merry, rippling laugh: “Oh Granny, 
I wish I had. known him!” she said; then finished her 
cone. 

A few days later, after school was out she came 
hurrying into Gran’s store. “Gran,” she cried, “I’m go- 
ing to take part in the concert: in the musicale. Our 
class is having the last scene. It’s called a cantata. And 
I sing, and take part in the tableau!” 

“Oh!” beamed Gran. “That’s fine. I’m glad that 
you, a Murphy, are having a part, for many people 
there will surely remember Father Murphy. It’s nice 
your teacher picked you out.” 

“She didn’t pick me out. I asked for the part.” 

“You did? Well...” 


“It was this way, Gran: Sister had given most of 
the parts to the older girls. Then when it came to pick- 
ing some one for the part of the Devil . . .” 

“The what?” cried the horrified Gran. 

“The Devil,” almost whispered Pat. 


“O my goodness! You, a relation of Father Michael 
Murphy, their one-time parish priest, goin’ to take 
the part of the Devil! What would he think? What 
would dear Grandfather Murphy think? Father Mur- 
phy was Graridfather Murphy’s niece . . .” 

“Nephew, Gran!’ 

“There you go snappin’ me up — you with no sign 
of any shame on you! And all I wanted to tell you was 
ae Grandfather Murphy was Father Murphy’s 
uncle.”’. ' 

“But Gran, you said...” 


“That'll be all from you now! Poor Grandfather 
Murphy dead and gone! True, he never thought the 
Murphys were any better than other people. We have 
our faults, God help us, but I never before heard of one 
of the family tryin’ to link the name of Murphy and the 
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Devil together! Oh dearie me! What on earth a into 
you? What next will you . 

“Pardon me, Grannic. Tu tell you: You see, I 
think Sister Dorothy didn’t like to pick out any one girl 
to take the part of the Devil, for after she had chosen 
the ones for the other parts, she asked if any girl would 
like to be the Devil, in the play, to raise her hand: 

“Every hand went up, Gran!” 


“What?” cried Gran. “You mean to tell me that 
every one of those convent-school girls wanted to take 
the part of the Devil?” 

“Everyone, Gran: every single one of them! And 
then poor Sister Dorothy was in as tight a place as ever; 
for now she would have to choose the girl to be the 
Devil. Gran, I knew by her face that she was worried; 
for her eyes kind of winked, two or three times. Then 
her mouth closed tight . 

“Perhaps she was only goin’ to sneeze, then 
changed her mind!” offered Gran. 

“No, Gran, no! I knew the look, for that’s the 
way she looked the day she had to tell Lucy O’Hearn 


that her brother was hurt in the accident. It wasn’t a 
sneeze face! 


“So before she could bring Sister Vincent in to tell 
her about what happened — Sister Vincent has charge 
of the casting for the whole play. — I asked permission 
to leave the room. Then I went right straight to Mother 
Superior’s room and knocked. She called out: ‘Praised 
be Jesus Christ!’ And I answered ‘Forever!’ That’s the 
way they tell you to come in at the convent.” 


“Well now!’ exclaimed Gran, apparently pleased. 


“Then I went in and said: ‘Reverend Mother, I 
would like to be the Devil.’ 


“She nearly jumped up from her seat: “You would 
like to be what, child?’ she asked.” 


“O my! O my!” moaned Gran. “Poor Grandfather 
Murphy!” 
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“ “The Devil, Reverend Mother,’ I said, as politely 
as I could. Then I explained to Mother, how I thought 
poor Sister Dorothy was feeling since all the girls 
wanted to be the Devil. 


“She smiled, stood up and said: ‘Let us go and see 
Sister.’ 

“So we went; and Mother told Sister Dorothy that 
I had asked for the part of the Devil. 


“Sister Dorothy opened wide her eyes, then told 
Mother that she felt sure I could take the part well . 

“Of course she would! For who is there who could 
take that part better?” cried poor Gran. “To think of it: 
you the Devil . 

“So, Granny dear, it’s all settled now: I’m going to 
be the Devil in the play. I’m called Satan, Prince of 
Darkness.” 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! Again I ask: What would poor 
Grandfather Murphy think? He must be glad he didn’t 
live to see this day. What did your father say?” . 

“Oh, Daddy just laughed, and said: ‘The Sisters 
knew well the one to pick.’ ” 

“Well, there’s one thing I want you to know: I'll 
never go to that concert! I hope I’m not a proud woman. 
But it would be askin’ too much to invite Gran O’Shea 
to see a Murphy bein’ the Devil . 


The days passed quickly in the little village near 
the wide bay that opened to the restless sea. But the 
spirits of Gran O’Shea stayed low. Nor did news of 
Pat’s skill and prowess in highlighting her part help 
at all. Old Major Gloom was in command. 

Came the night before the play, and a hearty 
jangle of the bell above the door opening into Gran 
O’Shea’s. But it wasn’t Pat Murphy; yet the patrons 
were relations: Charlie Dean and wife. Charlie was half 
Murphy. 

They ordered ice-cream; and, after Gran brought 
it, ate in silence for a few minutes. Then Charlie broke 
the silence and thereby voiced the purpose of his visit: 
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“Gran, Annie and I would like to take you with us, 
to the concert, tomorrow night.” 


“Me! Is it?” cried the horrified Gran. “You want 
to take me to that concert! Me? You ackshally think 
that I’m goin’ to let meself be seen in a place where the 
name of Murphy is lowered — lowered right down so 
low that it can’t be dragged any lower, and hear people 
linkin’ the name of Murphy with Satan. I thank you, 
Charlie! I thank you and Annie! But I won’t go — I 
just can’t go to that concert!” 

For a few seconds there was complete silence in 
Gran O’Shea’s place. In the interim Charlie lifted a 
heaping spoonful of ice-cream and sent it on its way. 
Then Annie spoke. “The girls I met from over there 
tell me Pat is playing her part well, Gran.” 


“She would that!” said Gran grimly. “There’s no 
need for anybody to tell me that Pat Murphy can take 
that part to perfection!” ( 

“It’s too bad her friends won’t stand by her now!” 
offered wily Charlie. “It’s too bad that you are backing 
out on her...” 

“Backin’ out on her?” shouted Gran. “I never 
backed in! I mean I never said I was goin’. But I did 
tell Pat Murphy I would never go!” 

“That’s it, Gran, backing out! Leaving the poor 
little girl to stand there before a lot of strangers, be- 
cause you are scared people might find out you are a 
Murphy on account of the part poor little Pat is 
taking...” 

“What's that? Who is... Don’t sass me like that, 
Charlie Dean! Let me tell...” 

“You a Murphy, licked and staying licked. It’s 
best for you to stay home! So you stay right here 
where...” 

“Licked! Licked?” spluttered red-faced Gran, who 
seemed almost choking as she continued loudly: “What 
do you mean, tellin’ me to stay home? Don’t you tell 
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me to stay home! I’ll go to that concert if I want to! 
Let me tell you that! Nobody’s goin’ to keep me from 
goin’! And let me tell you that I don’t have to go with 
you! I can get there all right!” 


Gran, still red-faced and panting, leaned heavily 
on a table, her flashing eyes challenging Charlie. 


“Don’t you mind him, Gran!” cried Annie. “Don’t 
mind him at all! I’m glad you’re not going to let him 
stop you from going to encourage Pat. You just come 
along with me. You and I’ll sit in the back seat. And 


he'll sit in the front seat and keep quiet and do just 
what I tell him to do.” . 


Gran relaxed, and seemed mollified. “Thank you, 
Annie,” she said. “You know how to talk! That man 
there hardly ever comes into this shop that he doesn’t 
sass me. You and I will go and stand by Pat.” 


So Gran went to the concert, but stayed down- 
hearted and troubled. “Annie,” she offered, as the car 
went along the gravelled road that skirted the shore of 
the bay, “I don’t know how I’m goin’ to face all those 
people over there. You.see, just as soon as I hear them 
linkin’ the Murphy name and the Devil together, I 
might collapse. You know, Annie, I’m gettin’ along; 
so my heart can’t be any too strong. Now if you see me 
goin’ into high stericks or something awful, you’ll know 
it’s because I’ve heard what I never hoped to hear, 
either in this world or the next. I just...” 


“Cheer up, Gran! Don’t get down-hearted! Don’t 
think of it at all! Why, it’s likely none of the people 
over there will know you! And another thing: perhaps 
no one will mention the Murphy name and the Devil 
together! So relax, Gran! Relax! Everything is going 
to be all right!” 


“I hope, Annie! I hope! All I can say is I hope!” 
offered poor Gran . . . who did not relax . .”. 


The rest of the drive was made in silence. 
In silence they went into the hall and were given 
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good seats, halfway up the aisle. Between Gran and 
the stage, the hall was filled with rows of seemingly 
happy people, fringed by a row of black-habited, black- 
veiled Sisters. Then Gran’s eyes lifted to the drop cur- 
tain: a silver lake with a brown road around it; in the 
background, on a green rising, stood a low brown 
cabin, with a spiral of light grey smoke leaning up- 
wards, from a dark red chimney, towards mountains 
sloping to a glorious coloured evening sky; bright reds, 
yellows and coppers with irregular bars of burnished 
gold topping wooded mountain-peaks still red from the 
alpenglow. Nothing in that scene suggested the abode 


of Satan, Prince of Darkness, except, perhaps, the 
smoke. 


Gran read her program till she came to an arrest- 
ing line: Lucifer, Angel of Light; Satan, Prince of Dark- 
ness — Patricia Agnes Murphy. Then she moaned 
softly. 

While Gran’s interest was being absorbed by the 
words of the program, a dozen young ladies, obviously 
students in the higher classes, came out from the stage- 
door and sidled slowly along the orchestra-pit; then sat 
down and busied themselves with their instruments. 
Easily, confidently, yet with verve the girl band began 
to play. It was the heartening, rippling clarinet polka. 

_ Gran turned to Annie and exclaimed: “Girls! All 
girls! Doesn’t that beat all! Look at the one manipal- 
latin’ all those things besides the drums. Why she’s 
just as nifty as a man! No devils among them!”’. 


Annie smiled at Gran’s comments; though not for 
long, for suddenly the tempo of the music changed and 
the orchestra played a slow number as slowly the 
curtain rolled up... 


Gran didn’t seem to take any interest in the scene 
of the first part of the cantata. But when the concert 
was more than half through, and the spirited orchestra 
had begun to play a selection of Irish airs, she turned to 
Annie. “Annie,” she said, “I wish Pat would appear so 
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that her part will be over. Just think of it: all those 
lovely girls takin’ part, and only one of them is the 
Devil and that one a Murphy — Pat Murphy — the 
only Murphy name on the program! Oh, woe’s the 
day!” 

“Don’t moan, Gran! Try to relax. That’s an old 


favourite the girls are playing: ‘I’ll Take You Home 
Again, Kathleen.’ ” 


Gran tried not to think of Satan, Prince of Dark- 
ness. But when the curtain rose on the last scene, she 
gasped, literally gasped. The stage was filled with 
angels: angels so manoeuvered that they appeared 
above the clouds — white and gold, light-blue and 
silver winged angels. They were singing a hymn of 
praise to God: “Quis ut Deus? Who Like God? Let 
our voices rise in love and joy.” They repeated the first 
line, and then continued the angelic singing. And it was 
angelic: clear, strong, sweet. 


Gran’s eyes were riveted on an angel in blue — 
blue that was almost white — and silver. A silver star 
rested above her head; silver tipped the wings and 
girdled the waist: Lucifer! Lucifer who did rise as the 
morning. Pat Murphy as Lucifer was beautiful. Her 
voice blended sweetly with the strong clear voices of all 
the others. 


Gran had not been prepared for this scene. She 
sat open-mouthed. Suddenly a change came over the 
singers, Pat no longer sang sweetly. In fact she didn’t 
sing at all. The great St. Michael in white and gold, 
raised his voice, and sang louder and stronger. So did 
all the angels dressed in white and gold, as they as- 
sembled from the general band and grouped themselves 
about their leader. 


Suddenly, shrilly, in a high strident voice Lucifer 
cried: “I will not serve! I will not serve! I will be like 
God! I will ascend into heaven. I will exalt my throne 
above the stars of God. I will ascend above the heights 
of the clouds. I will be like the Most High.” 
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“Oh! Oh! Oh!” moaned Gran. “Oh! Oh! Oh!” 
she repeated. , 


“Not so loud!” whispered Annie. 


“Oh, Annie, they should never have let her shout 
such awful words! Oh poor Grandfather Murphy! Poor, 
poor Grandfather Murphy!” 


_ Suddenly there was complete darkness. Then light- 
ning flashed. Thunder rolled, and kept rolling. A red 
cloud as of fire rose, seemingly from the floor, as 


Michael, great soldier of the Lord, marshalled his 


angels, crying: “But yet thou shalt be brought down to 
hell.” Then, with raised spear he called to them to ad- 
vance. Thus the battle began. 


Meanwhile Gran sat, staring with wide-open eyes, 
as again, she listened to the blasphemous words of 
Lucifer. For as he gave battle he repeated: “I will 
ascend above the height of the clouds, I will be like the 
Most High.” Then again sounded the battle cry of St. 
Michael: “Quis ut Deus: Who like God?” 


Gran closed her eyes, and again moaned. 


Through expert stagecraft, an illusion of descend- 
ing had been created. While Lucifer and followers 
seemed to be falling down to the pit of Hell, in reality 
a great billowing black cloth was slowly mounting to- 
wards the ceiling. 


It seemed but a moment when the black cloth- 
curtain lifted to show proud Lucifer, now black as 
night, black-horned and black-winged, lying flattened 
to the floor while victorious Michael drove his spear 
a him. Then there was silence in the red light of the 
tableau. 


Gran opened her eyes, and the full horror of the 
scene hit her. Her opened palms flew to her face and, 
for a moment, covered it; then quickly fell to her lap. 


She looked again, then jerked upward ... and 
froze. 
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The actors froze. The audience froze. The drop 
curtain wouldn’t drop. It was shaking and banging, 
but it wouldn’t drop. 


What to do? What to do now? The spirit of Grand- 
father Murphy seemed to animate Gran: she didn’t 
want those girls to be licked. It must be awful for them 
— and Sister Dorothy — just now. Oh! what to do—? 
what to do? 


The spirit of Grandfather Murphy, the spirit that 
prompted the licked Murphy not to stay licked, was 
animating another: it was strong aglow in Satan Prince 
of Darkness! 


Suddenly there was action on the stage. All eyes 
were on the Devil. Yes, the eyes of every person present 
were following his every swift contortion! The wild 
bobbing, the side-to-side swinging, the floor-clawing, 
the mad-diving and head-bumping, the fluttering wing- 
scraping, so fascinated the audience that no one noticed 
a Sister stand up and signal the orchestra. Then smart 
stirring music added zip to the general scene. 


‘Suddenly, the drop curtain flashed swiftly between 
players and audience and bumped to the floor. The 
play was finished. 


Shouting, cheering, clapping, stamping, whistling 
drowned the music of the orchestra as the house-lights 
went on. 


Different people beyond Gran opened programs, 
then uttered a name. And at the sound of that name 
Gran perked her ears, then stood up, moved into the 
aisle and looked this way and that as slowly she went 
towards the exit. Everywhere she heard the name. It 
came, relayed from all sides, and it was associated with 
the word Satan, Prince of Darkness. But now Gran 
was beaming and smiling. Yet the name she heard was 
Murphy! 
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cemetery adjoining the little mission-church in 

the hinterland that he loved, we had laid him 
to rest. And now almost all the people had left, and I 
sat alone in the little sacristy of the church, breaking 
my fast before returning fifteen miles to the rectory 
near the parish church. 


I said almost all the people had left, yet there re- 
mained three men in the cemetery, the two who were 
filling in the grave and a small, slight man with a white, 
gentle face and grey hair. He was a complete stranger, 
I had never seen him before. 


The two shovellers finished their work, put their 
tools in the small hut, and left. Then the little man, 
who wore a blue serge suit, went slowly over to the new 
grave, took off his gray felt hat, knelt down and began 
to say his beads... 


It did not take me very long to dispose of the four 
ginger cookies, and the two cups of tea from the ther- 
mos. So I waited till the bowed gentleman had finished 
his prayers. 

I reached the car just as he came near. “Will you 
take a ride?” I asked. 


He smiled: “Thank you, Father,” he said, then 
stepped in and sat down beside me. He was quiet for a 
little, then he said: “Poor Dan has left us. I knew him 
very well. He was my boss. I worked with him many 
years in the woods. He never would stand for any fool- 
ing, yet I must say I never found him to be a hard 
man.” 


“He loved the woods,” I said. “He never wished 
to take a holiday in the city. Even to the very last year 
he kept making periodical visits to his old haunts. He 
was tremendously interested in the works of nature.” 


“Yes, Father, he was content to live far away from 
clamour, excitement, noise. Yet he had some mighty 
exciting experiences, though always in the woods.” 


W: HAD BURIED O’Sullivan. Far away in the small 
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“Some of the workmen found him to be a- hard 
boss,” I offered. - 


“They did,” he said. “Some called him ‘Moonlight 
O’Sullivan’ because often on moonlit evenings he never 
noticed how late it was, and kept the men working. I 
remember once the priest visited the camp, and in the 
evening spoke to us of St. Paul; then, in closing, said a 
few kind words about Dan O’Sullivan and what fine 
people his family were. Well, after the Father left us 
an old lad remarked: ‘The priest told us about St. Paul 
and O’Sullivan. Now I can’t say anything about St. 
Paul. But O’Sullivan! Ah! He can’t tell us anything 
about O’Sullivan! Already we know too much about 
O'Sullivan!’ ” 


I smiled, for what the words of the old man implied 
brought to mind the description I had so often heard 
of Dan O’Sullivan — yet I knew him to be an excep- 
tionally good man. He was old when I first met him, 
88 when he died, yet still a powerful figure of a man, 
more than six feet tall, still straight, a fine strong man, 
blue eyes with an intensity that was almost piercing, 
and a great mop of snow-white hair. He had gone 
quietly, suddenly. He had been a prodigious worker, 
all his life. Men had told me many stories of his eager- 
ness for work and to have others work. Though nearly 
always, the stories that I heard were told to show the 
reaction of others to that eagerness. 


Just the previous evening an old comrade of the 
deceased, who had called to have a Mass offered, had 
mentioned an incident of the old days. 


The: president of the lumber company had sent 
his woods foreman with ten men down to the salt 
marshes to mow some hay. It was such a change for 
them to camp by the far-extending sea instead of the 
quiet closed-in woods, where was their work, that they 
looked upon the operation more in the light of a holi- 
day. But the very first morning they realized that their 
boss held no delusions of vacationing by the sea; al- 
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though he had come to a seaside resort, he had not for- 
gotten why he had come. That was why long before 
daylight he roused the honest sleepers from deep 
slumber — and perhaps restful dreams . . . or dreams 
of rest. 

“What’s the big idea?” cried one would-be vacat- 
ionist. ‘Why roll us out in the middle of the night?” 

“It’s morning!” boomed the strong, deep voice of 
O’Sullivan. “Time to get going! Today we must start 
to cut the wild hay.” 

“Wild hay? Wild hay?” he repeated. “It must be 
awful wild hay when the mowers have to sneak up on 
it in the dark in order to mow it down.” 

I mentioned the incident to my old companion. 
He smiled reminiscently. He had been one of the 
mowers. Then he said: “Dan O’Sullivan rarely laughed, 
but he did that morning. I can still see him as he lifted 
the chimney and lit the kerosene oil lamp in the wall 
bracket. He was then in his prime: a whale of a big 
powerful man, his thick mop of red hair like a nimbus, 
a halo.” 3 

“Red?” I questioned. _ 

“Yes, red, flaming red, though when you knew him, 
it was snow-white. Well, that hay-making job, though 
we did benefit by our sojourn near the sea, was no 
holiday! We worked hard, very hard. But I will say 
this: nobody worked harder than O’Sullivan, though 
he was so big and strong he couldn’t realize the strain 
his lead put on the rest of us.” 

He was silent for a little while, then quietly, slowly, 
hesitantly he spoke: “I’ll be getting out at the cross- 
roads, Father; from there I'll go twenty more miles, far 
into the woods. I’m at the fire lookout on Call Moun- 
tain. I have two young lads there, training to be fire 
wardens. There is something I want to tell you: some- 
thing that concerns O’Sullivan. I feel sure that it has 
never been told, and unless I mention it, it will never 
be made known, for I’m the last one living of the seven 
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who knew it, who took part in the event. After I tell 
the story, you’ll see why six of us never mentioned it. 
The other, who very easily could have told it, perhaps 
should have told it, but-never did, was buried this morn- 
ing. Now, I would like to make it known.” 

“If you wish,” I said slowly. His voice had taken 
a serious note and continued in the same tone. 


“Very likely, Father, you already know that 
O’Sullivan held very clear ideas of right and wrong; 
there was nothing lukewarm about the man. Although 
he was strict about lights out at 9 p.m. in the main 
lumber camp, and complete silence after that, the light 
went out at the same time in his own office and no 
sound was heard there. Although he allowed no waste, 
he never would stand for any poor or inferior quality 
of food. The men had to have the best. Whenever he 
left a depot-camp or stop-to-boil camp he always saw 
that every utensil was left clean, and sufficient firewood 
to start a fire left for the next patron; but it always in- 
furiated him to come into a place and find the teapot 
half full of frozen tea leaves, the frying-pan holding a 
quarter-inch of old hardened frying grease, and no 
wood to start a fire. He was so straight and considerate 
and decent himself he just couldn’t understand wh 
others were so different.”’ a 


“He was like that to the end,” I offered. 
“Aye, Father, he just couldn’t be otherwise. Well, 


if I don’t soon begin my story, I'l] not be able to finish 
it before we reach the cross-roads. 


“It happened nearly fifty years ago, in the late 
springtime on the drive, Westin Company’s lumber 
drive. Dan O’Sullivan was foreman; and he had brought 
six of us down to the White Snarlers to sluice the logs 
around them. The White Snarlers are about twenty 
huge rocks standing at intervals in about fifty yards of 
river, relatively harmless, and easily avoided, in low 
water; but when the river is in spate, and roaring, 
tumbling waters of the spring freshet come their way 
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in unleashed madness, they hit back and turn the dark 
mass of water into backing, swerving, white fury, 
hissing and snarling at the rocks and hurling floating 
things against them, among them, and on them. For 
this reason no operator ever tried to have a lumber 
drive go between the rocks, the logs were sluiced around 
the fifty yards of snarling white, ragged water. 

“I don’t know why O’Sullivan chose us, for all 
were young. I was only 18, and this was my first drive, 
yet already it had been an exceptionally long one: 
thirty-eight days, long enough for me to become a thor- 
oughly seasoned lumber-driver. The remaining five 
were about my age. 

“The drive was now moving very slowly; for it 
was coming down the Kadillock. For all of one mile, 
before it empties into the Sniply, the Kadillock is just 
one series of quick short turns: a very hard stream to 
drive; yet a beauty to fish, in every turn is a pool. Those 
quick turns could have been the reason why all the 
experienced stream drivers were left behind. — 

The seven of us came in a light, flat-bottomed boat 
known as a dory. She sat lightly on the water: empty, 
without cargo, she could not have drawn more than an 
inch of water. Yet on account of the quick turns of the 
Kadillock we came slowly enough. But when we spun 
into the Sniply, we certainly did move. The mingled 
forces of both streams produced a very swift current 
and we sailed with its speed. 

“The Sniply flowed straight, and was now about 
six feet in depth. Easily we sped along, timed by the 
down-racing current. Not a mile away, head on, were 
the White Snarlers: one moment appearing dark, 
ominous, foreboding; the next, hidden by clouds of 
mist, spray, and big splashes of feathery, white water. 
While it was exhilarating to watch the wild lashing and 
splashing of the onrush of whitening waters, it was good 
to know that we did not have to navigate them. We 
were to land a few feet above the opening of the sluice- 
way.” 
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My passenger stopped speaking, then turned his 
gentle gray eyes to look into mine. There was an ex- 
pression akin to appeal in those steadfast, grey eyes as 
he continued. 

“Father, I will-ask you, just now, to remember that 
as stream-drivers we were wearing the outfit worn by 
members of the'craft; and.as part of that outfit consists 
of very heavy leather boots laced to the knees, heels 
and soles bristling with sharp, half-inch steel calks, you 


will know that we were wearing those boots with the 
sharp, steel calks. 


“Swiftly we had raced to within just a few yards 
of our landing-place, when suddenly, incredibly, we 
struck something; it gave a little, and somewhat grad- 
ually slowed us till we were stopped. We began to cap- 
size and water was spurting into the boat through the 
opening around a piece of sharpened limb of a sub- 
merged, fallen tree, that had pierced our boat and partly 
plugged the hole it made. Our swift impact had swung 
the hidden tree somewhat, so that our impaled boat was 
not far from the river’s bank. 


“Quickly Dan O’Sullivan leaned far out, caught 
hold of two strong alders growing up from the bank. 
They were large for alders, about three inches at the 
butt, but the boat didn’t move, she was taking water, 
and sinking. We younger men panicked . . .” . 


The old man lowered his head and shuddered. We 
had reached the crossroads, and were now proceeding 
along his way — away from mine; yet I’m sure that he 
didn’t notice... , 

“Between our boat and land, like a bridge, was the 
long, extended body of O’Sullivan, face downward. 
Then each, in turn, stepped on him while Sharp, steel 
calks pressed into his back, then leaped to the bank and 
ran about fifteen feet back from the river. 

“Slowly Dan O’Sullivan swung himself to shore, 
then slowly, as an old man might, got to his. feet— 
There must have been great pain in his back, for. he 
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and he slumped. 


“Instantly he changed; and it was done so quickly 
that I scarce noticed it. For now the man stood 
straight, his mouth tightly closed, but his eyes were full 
of pain! 

“He looked at us, and kept looking at us, while I 
wished with all my heart that he would come and hit 
me, for it was killing to see a big, strong man suffering 


such great pain,- knowing; as I did, the part I had taken. 


in causing that pain. Father, I'll always believe that 
added to this. pain was another that was more than 
physical. I feel certain that it hurt him, greatly hurt 
him, to learn that men could be so heartless! So ruth- 
less, so cowardly, so mean! 

“I can’t explain why we huddled together as sheep 
and cattle do — yet we-did — for there was nothing 


threatening in O’Sullivan’s look, nor was there anything 
scornful or belittling. 


“Again he slumped; again quickly straightened, 
then spoke, slowly. ‘If I thought it would make men 
of you, I’d take the lot of you on, but I’m afraid it 
wouldn’t.’ 

“He spoke without bitterness, yet I scarce noticed 
that he spoke, and it was only long after the event that 
his words came back to me. For I was held by some- 
thing in O’Sullivan’s bearing. Whether it was the pain 
that prompted it or our meanness, I wouldn’t say. But 
I can say that never before or since have I been so im- 
pressed. As I looked at O’Sullivan, there was in his 
stance, in the poise of his head, but especially in the 
quiet dignity and gravity of the expression of his eyes 
that registered in my. mind the thought: kingly. I have 
never forgotten that moment. For I feel sure for an in- 
stant I saw a kingly man, a man fit to be a king.” 

With a start my companion realized where he was. 


“Oh, Father,” he cried, “you have come far out of your 
way!” 
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“That’s all right,” I said, “it won’t-hurt me to go 
a little farther.” So I did. But I didn’t say very much, 
for I was somewhat preoccupied even when I said: good- 
bye to him. What preoccupied me was whether or not 
I should tell him what Dan O’Sullivan had told me— 
for I had known the story just now told ‘me. Shortly 
before he died, Dan told it to me. Yet how different he 
had made it sound. He had stressed the fact that his 
companions in the boat were young, had acted on the 
first impulse, had not adverted to the fact that in a few 
seconds they could have removed their boots, then 
walked across him in their sock feet. It was just be- 
cause they hadn’t stopped to think, while he, who was 
more than a dozen years older than any one of them, 
had used his position as foreman to browbeat them, to 
humble them. And he had added that those same men 
proved to be the six finest men of all who, throughout 
the long years, had worked for him. 


I had thought it better not to tell the old man what 
Dan O’Sullivan had told me: for I feared it might de- 
tract somewhat from his fine opinion of O’Sullivan. For 
after hearing both narrations, my own opinion of 


O’Sullivan coincided with that which I had just 
heard... 


Now, I was anxious to reach home for I wished 
to do a little research work. I was intrigued by what 
the old man told me about O’Sullivan appearing every 
inch a king, for I could very easily imagine why such 
an impression could be formed. Once I, too, had been 
so impressed: of all the men I had met on two hemis- 
pheres — and I had seen royalty — only one had im- 


pressed me as kingly. He was Father Francis Duffy of 
the 69th, New York... 


I spent hours reading and studying different works 
of Irish history. Finally I learned that one Donal 
Cam O’Sullivan, better known as O’Sullivan Bere, ruled 
over the kingdom of Bere and Banting — one of the 
kings in Ireland. 
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For a long time I sat quietly in my little office 
thinking of what I had read concerning O’Sullivan 
Bere, prince of the kingdoms of Bere and Banting, who 
knew well the heartfelt fealty of his subjects; for they 
greatly loved him. Then my thoughts were of the 
people who had come-to-the funeral of our O’Sullivan, 
far away in the silent hinterland: presidents of big 
lumber companies had come from great cities, so had 
other industrial leaders, government officials and pro- 
fessors in universities. Our O’Sullivan had been well 
and widely known. But the most touching memory 
was the silent kneeling man, silver head bowed towards 
the newly made grave as he prayed to the great Queen 
of Ireland for the O’Sullivan whom he had found 
kingly. Surely here was fealty that in the long history 
of Ireland, any O’Sullivan king would love — and I 
lingered long with the. thought. 
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days, is ordinarily five men: three C.N.R. section 
men, one C.N.R. operator, and I who write this. 

On Saturday May 26, George Dolan, who had been 
spending a few days here in his old home, decided to 
stay over the weekend. So I decided to do likewise. 

Early in the afternoon he went fishing on Meadow 
Brook. Towards supper time it began to rain. Then I 
wondered if he had returned. When darkness was com- 
ing on, I looked down towards his house, about two 
hundred yards from here, then began to worry, for I 
saw no light in George’s house. 

Meadow Brook, where he had gone to fish, was 
more than a mile away, a long walk in the rain, in the 
cold rain! My wood-fire was burning pleasantly. On 
the desk was a small pile of manuscript paper, the first 
page partly darkened by the opening paragraphs of a 
short story that I had started after supper. How com- 
fortable I would be in the warm little room writing that 
story! 

I stood up, put on my raincoat, got my flashlight, 
and was sorry. that the batteries in it were weak. Then 
I filled the stove with wood, and closed the dampers; 
blew out the light in the kerosene oil-lamp, and went.to 
George’s place, hoping to find him at home. 

There was no need to knock. The padlocked door 
could not be opened from within. I stood for a little 
while — the raindrops fell in the cold darkness — the 
only person at Bartibog Station, and thought: George 
Dolan has not returned from the fishing stream. That 
thought was ominous enough, but George Dolan was 
seventy-six years old, and three years ago he had suf- 
fered a severe stroke. He still felt the effects of it. 

There is no road to Bartibog Station. The C.N.R. 
takes care of all transportation. 


I went along the wet ties hoping to see a dark 


figure coming towards me, but I saw no living thing 
other than a deer that leaped leisurely across the tracks. 


Te POPULATION OF Bartibog Station, during week- 
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I came to the fishing stream, and stood a while 
hoping to hear a slow sloshing coming up against the 
current; but I heard only the eager swirling and swish- 
ing of the stream, and faint beat of raindrops on leaf 
and grass. Those sounds only emphasized the deep si- 
lence of the woods. What a lonely place it was! 


I stood, listening for a little while longer; then with 
all my strength gave as loud and piercing and pro- 
longed a whoop as I could utter. 


Then listened, while the deep black silence all 
around me seemed almost overwhelmingly lonely. 


No answer. 


I whoopéd again, but only the eager swishing of the 
stream broke the silence. 


Then faintly, very faintly, from far away in the 
deep woods came a prolonged sound, that, at first, I 
thought was a vagary of the fishing stream. Then I 
felt sure it was a human voice. — 


I waited a little while, and called again’. Again I 
heard the faraway answer to my call. 


Surely it was George who answered. And surely 
he would come towards me. Hopefully I waited, think- 
ing that he would call to get his bearings. Hearing no 
call, and after waiting for minutes, I whooped again. 


Again, faintly, very faintly, from where, I judged, 
had come the first answer, sounded again an answer. 

I was not hopeful now. I found no comfort looking 
towards the black silent woods, heavy and rain-sodden. 
For I felt that far away, in there, George Dolan was 
lying helpless on the cold wet ground: 


I turned my flashlight into the woods. I couldn’t 
see very far. But I started in, through the wet under- 
brush. Presently my feet were soaking; I had forgotten 
to wear rubber boots. I stopped, I didn’t know this 
terrain. There was no settler within miles.. The near- 
est was five miles distant, but he was blind. 
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I stood irresolute, then began to consider: suppos- 
ing I do find George Dolan, what can I do? He is hurt 
or he would come towards me. Surely the best thing to 
do is to go to Bartibog Station, and telephone to New- 
castle, more than twenty miles distant, for help. 


I turned, started towards the track, then stopped 
again. I turned, looked into the rain-sodden woods, and 
thought of the man lying on the cold wet ground. Per- 
haps I had better go to find him. Again I stood irreso- 
lute, while the cold raindrops and the rush and swirl 
of the brook emphasized the loneliness of the dark 
night. 

Suddenly I was no longer irresolute. No longer did 
indecision hold me. Clear as the sound of bugle call to 
action was the awareness that the right thing to do was 
to telephone for help. 

I turned and went as quickly as I could up to the 
station at Bartibog. I called the dispatcher at Camp- 
bellton. He called Newcastle station. The operator 
there told me he would get in touch with the R.C.M.P. 
and he would call me. 

While I- waited for the call from Newcastle I 
searched everywhere with my flashlight for a match, 
but I couldn’t find one. So I couldn’t light the kerosene 
oil lamp. There is no electricity at Bartibog Station. 

The bell rang. The operator at Newcastle told me 
that the R.C.M.P. were coming up to the station to 
speak with me. There is only the C.N.R. telephone 
system at Bartibog. So we cannot speak directly over 
the public telephone system. 

In a few minutes I was called on the telephone. 
The R.C.M.P. constable was speaking. He was Con- 
stable Cahoon. He promised to come as soon as he 
could get some men to accompany him. It might be a 
little while before he could get to Bartibog Station, but 
he was coming. 

What heartening news that was, to come to me 
through the cold wet darkness! While waiting, I went 
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up to my own place, got some matches, and started back 
to the station. As‘the rain was still falling, the fishing- 
stream would be rising. I wondered how near the 
stream George was. lying. I judged that there would 
not be a-heavy freshet for a few hours at least — if the 
rain didn’t increase. Then I was smiling, for I was 
seeing George Dolan in a different setting. He had 
asked me if the first run of trout was up the Bartibog. 
I had said no, for the spring freshet was too high. Then 
a little girl had asked: “George, why don’t the trout 
come up when the freshet is high?” 

“Oh, they would get too wet,” said George. 

I came into the little station, lit the kerosene lamp, 
sat down at the operator’s desk, and put on the ear- 
phone hoping to hear more ‘news of the search-party. 
There was news, though not concerned with the search 
for George. It told of other friends approaching. And 
the news had‘a cheering effect. It was a notice that a 
second No. 1 (Ocean Limited), W. R. MacKenzie, con- 
ductor, and W. Melanson, engine man, had left New- 
castle at 11.06. Both are friends-of mine. For years 
Conductor Bill MacKenzie has been throwing off a 
paper tome. And Walter Melanson had been tooting to 
me. And if I could get to my door in time, there would 
come flying from the cab of the diesel a copy of the 
Montreal Star or the Moncton Times or the Herald or 
Chronicle of Halifax, followed by a wave from Walter. 
In fifteen or twenty minutes they would be passing. 
That thought gave quite a lift to my spirits. 

It was cold in the station. So I lit the fire. And when 
I came back to sit in the operator’s chair my eyes were 
held for a moment by an old-fashioned portable tele- 
phone in a box, hanging from the wall. And again I 
thought of George. The telephone is connected with a 
similar one at the Mines, on a spur line, twenty-two 
miles away. To.attract the attention of the operator at 
the other end one must whistle. 

One day while the operator was whistling into the 
mouth-piece to attract the operator at the other end, 
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George came in. “Doug,” he said to the whistling op- 
erator, “that man you are trying to get in touch with 
is French, and so you’ll have to whistle in French.” 


Presently I heard the operator at Newcastle asking 
the dispatcher at Campbellton if the line was clear; he 


had a motor car leaving for Bartibog. The answer was 
all clear. 


I felt another lift. George’s rescue-party was com- 
ing through the night. 


Quickly I took off the earphone and listened: from 
far away came intermittent, long whistling. Second 
Number One was coming and she was signalling to 
George. She was coming mighty fast. 


Before I could reach the platform the engine was 
abreast of me. So I stood in the doorway to wave. But 
that train whizzed by so quickly that I could distinguish 
nothing but some flashes of light. Never have I seen 
a train go by so fast! I was glad I had not reached the 
platform, for I had been almost drawn from the door. 
I recalled one afternoon when I had stepped into the 
station and left my water-pail outside, near the door, 
the Ocean Limited passed and as she did, my water pail, 
after three quick leaps, attached itself to her and left for 
parts west. I never saw it again. 


Still blowing for George she quickly passed and I 
went back into the little station, thinking how often I 
had heard the blowing to the lost ones, by the passing 
trains. And as I sat down I remembered once in the 
winter time, early in January to be exact, hearing for 
two or three days, the whistling trains. Then on the 
fourth day, after the signalling had stopped, a series of 
sharp quick knocks sounded on my door, I opened 
it to a fine big strapping member of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. He told me who he was, then shook 
hands. 


“TI would like to borrow your toboggan, Father,” 
he said. 
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“You may have it, gladly,” I replied, then added: 
“I thought you were coming for me.” 

He smiled broadly, reached out and shook hands 
again. 
“We have found the man who was lost,” he said. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to hear that!” I offered. “That 
surely is good news!” 

He looked at me gravely for a moment. “We have 
found him,” he said quietly, “but he’s dead.” 

Thinking of those words, spoken long ago by the 
Mountie, involuntarily my eyes turned to that direc- 
tion, in the faraway cold wet woods where last I had 
heard George’s voice. , 


Quickly I put on the earphone. I could hear voices: 
the dispatcher at Campbellton giving orders and spell- 
ing out the words. ‘The voice of the receiving operator 
repeated the order and spelled out the words. Those 
were cheering sounds. 

I went out on the platform. Far away, piercing the 
rain-corded darkness were the lights of an oncoming 
motor car. At that distance the two lights seemed to 
merge into one. 

It was cold standing in the rain, so I went back 
inside. I remembered hearing George at different times 
complain of the cold house he lived in. “This winter 
everything freezes in it,” he had said once. 

“Everything, George?” someone asked him. 

“Yes, everything,” he said. Then in an after- 
thought, he added: “Well, the pepper doesn’t freeze.” 

A few days later, one very cold morning, I met him. 
“Cold last night at your place, George?” I asked. 

“Cold? Cold?” he repeated. ‘Why it was that cold 
last night that I put. on. everything I own, then went 
to bed!” . 

“Everything?” I asked. 

“Yes, everything,” he said. “Everything except my 
snowshoes.” 
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Sounds of a panting motor and rolling wheels were 
almost at the station door. I opened it. The car stopped. 
Four men got off. They were quiet and tense, some- 
what worried, I thought. And my heart lifted. They 
were aware of the gravity of the work before them, but 
they were going to face it, they were quiet and serious. 
They were Constable G. D. J. Cahoon of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, B. J. Fletcher of Canadian 
Forestry Service, L. E. O’Neil, fire patrol foreman, and 
Percy Graham of the C.N.R. «= 


They asked me to go down ‘to the place where I 
had whooped to George. So I went with them on the 
motor car and walked to the place where I had called to 
George and heard his answer. 


I called, loudly and long. Then we all stood listen- 
ing. But there were no sounds other than those the 
rushing brook made, and the soft patter of the rain. 

I called again. So did the men. But no answer 
came from the dark, lonely woods. 

Constable Cahoon turned to Louis O’Neill. “Take 
Father Murdoch home,” he said. “We'll go down the 
brook.” 

_ While Louis and Percy went to get the car on the 
tracks from the take-off, I watched Constable Cahoon 
and Forest Ranger Fletcher go slowly through the 
woods, one on either side of the stream, lighting the way 
with powerful flashlights. 

Back in the little station, I did not feel alone. 
Those men were on the job. And they were young and 
strong. Yet I was somewhat troubled. George had not 
answered. 

Two hours later I heard the motor coming quickly 
up the track. My heart beat quickly with high hope. 
Eagerly I opened the door and went out on the plat- 
form. 

Slowly the four men that I had accompanied down 


to the stream got off the car. There was nobody with 
them! 
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“No go!” said the Constable. “We searched where 
you told us the voice had come from, but there was no 
sign of him. Perhaps he has come home by a different 
way,” he offered. 

“Come, and let us see,” I said. 


We went over to George’s house. The door was 
still padlocked. 
As we came slowly back to the station, I noticed 


that rain was no longér falling. The moon had risen, 
and the dawn was coming on. 


“What will you do now?” I asked the constable. 

“T think we'll have to get a dog. It’s almost im- 
possible to see into the underbrush.” 

Suddenly I felt that George was dead. So I came 
home, feeling that I had done what I thought was best. 

I slept for nearly two hours. At half past five, I 
was up and fully dressed. “Oh, what a beautiful morn- 
ing!” it was. The risen sun was brilliant in a lovely, 
clear sky. 

Suddenly, clearly, on the fresh morning air sounded 
the faraway sound of a motor-car coming quickly. 
Eagerly, I went out on the verandah and watched that 
motor-car until it came to a stop before the station. 
Each time, before, when I had watched it stop, there 
had been four men on it. 

Quickly one man jumped to the platform, and ran 
to open the station door. Slowly two other men got off. 
Then slowly, very, very slowly, they helped a big, 
seemingly helpless man. With their arms around him, 
they steadied him, as they made their way into the 
station. The fifth man was coming up to see me. 

“We found him, Father! And he’s all right,” cried 
Louis O’Neill. 

“Thank you, Louis,” I cried. “That’s grand news! 
What a relief!” 

In an anti-climax, which was not so strange for 


me who had gone through war, I said: “Did he get any 
trout?” 
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Louis didn’t smile, nor did he seem surprised. 
“Three,” he said. 

I didn’t see George until late in the afternoon. I 
was sitting out on the verandah when slowly he came 
up the track. I was glad he was coming, for I wished to 
know if he were well enough to stay at Bartibog Station. 

He came near. “I heard you were away fishing,” 
I called. . 

He laughed grimly but said no word. Then he 
came on the verandah and sat*down. 

“Is that the first time the Mounties have been 
after you?” I asked: 

He laughed pleasantly, but did not enlighten me. 
Then we talked for a long while and most of the talk 
was about his experience through the night. He had 
not been wet, for he had sat all through the night under 
a very high spruce tree, so wide and thick that no rain 
had fallen on him. 

I felt sure he was well enough to stay in his house. 
Then he made a remark that made me very sure. For 
when I asked him if he was cold away out there in the 
dark woods, he answered: “Well, I was cold till the big 
black bear came along and lay down beside me. After 
that it was nice and warm and cozy.” 

I looked at his twinkling eyes. I felt certain that 
George William Dolan was up to par. 
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sun, streaming in through the windows of the day 
coach, was turning a pleasing pastime into an effort. 
And I thought: two more hours before I reach home. 

I half dozed, while a wave of sunlight swept my 
face, and brought to mind the receptionist in the doc- 
tor’s office. She had manipulated the venetian blind to 
subdue the sunlight, and there had resulted a soft 
tinkle, as if a tiny bell had sounded. 


I sat up, and in a moment was alert. Just before 


if CLOSED THE BOOK. I was reading, for the warm March 


me, across the aisle, a woman had lowered the two- 
window-wide blind. Then, just across the aisle from — 


me, the woman, behind her, quickly raised it. 
Greatly interested I sat watching. 


The woman ahead brought it down. The woman 
behind sent it up. Down it came! Up it went! It came 
down again; but immediately it went up again. Down! 
Up! Down! Up! Down! Up! 

The woman ahead stood up quickly, flashed angry 
eyes over the back of the seat on the woman seated op- 
posite me, just across the aisle. Then she spoke... 
spoke angrily; and continued to speak angrily fora few 
seconds. Then stopped, for the other had cut in. But 
she didn’t seem to be very angry, and as she talked, the 
other became less and less angry. 


They continued their conversation for perhaps half 
a minute. Then the woman ahead came back, sat down 
with the other woman. They seemed quite friendly as 
they continued their conversation. 


While I sat amused, wondering who could under- 
stand women, the man seated behind came forward 
and sat down beside me. 


He was a fine, looking lumberjack, clad in thick 
plaid cruiser jacket, heavy tweed britches and green 
gum-boots, laced almost to the knees. 


“I saw you laughin’ at those two women mani- 
pulatin’ the winda blind,” he said. 
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“Yes,” I smiled, then added: ‘Look at them now! 
Who can understand women?” 

He chuckled. “It beats all,” he said, “the way 
women can surprise a man! Then when he acts sur- 
prised they look at him in wonder that he should show 
surprise! Well, as I say, it certainly beats all! I re- 
member just before I got married, my mother, who 
wasn’t so awful old, yet she was gettin’ along, com- 
plainin’ of some sickness. She took to her bed and got 
awful down-hearted. ‘I’m nét goin’ to get over this 
spell!’ she said. ‘This is my last sickness! I won’t be 
long with you now!’ 

“We tried to cheer her up, but no use, no use atall. 
She was determined she was goin’ to die. She wouldn’t 
eat. We tried her with all the things she liked best, but 
no use, no use atall! She had made up her mind that she 
wasn’t goin’ to pull out, and that was that. 

“Then one day a neighbour called. O boy! O boy! 
O boy! She was known, by some, as Dismal Delia; by 
others as Crapehangin’ Del. 

“O me! O my! We thought it was the end! 

“Dismal Delia came slitherin’ in, her long white 
face full of woe and dread, her eyes starin’. at some- 
thing we couldn’t see. 


““ “Flow is she?’ she wailed, ‘Oh, how is she?’ And 
her white frozen face was stamped with dread! — 

“Quickly my mother sat up in bed, shook her fin- 
ger at Dismal Delia and cried: ‘Look here, Del Grinton, 
don’t you come lamentin’ at me! Don’t start any of 
your croakin’ doom in this house! ‘I tell you!’ 

“Why Annie, I just called for one last long look on 
you before you leave us for ever to go into the cold dark 
lonely tomb . 


“ ‘Put her out!’ cried my mother! ‘Out with her I 
say! Out with her at once!’ 


“Well, Dismal Delia, in three long steps, strode 
from the room. Then my mother, looked around, or- 
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dered tea, toast, and poached eggs. From that day she 
kept improvin’ till finally she was again her old hearty 


“However, it is not about the strange antics of 
women that I came to talk. For strange as it may seem 
seein’ those antics of the women with the blind, I 
thought of something about a man. So if you don’t 
mind it is of a man that I wish to speak.” 


“Good,” I said. “Go right to it.” 


“Well, sir, about ten or twelve years ago the Mac- 
Alpine Lumber Company was loggin’ over on the north 
branch of the Bartmew. That was the last year they 
worked with horses. One of their teamsters, and he was 
a good one, one of the best, was nicknamed Bumblebee, 
shortened often to Bee. The poor lad had a hard time, 
for nearly always somebody was buzzin’ near him. 
Some of the buzzers were just as good at it as the real 
bees were. 


“Just as soon as we would sit down to supper there 
would sound a soft regular buzzin’, but it would ease 
off for a time as each man served himself and went into 
action, yet here and there, every little while sounded 
a good healthy buzz. 


“The cook didn’t pay attention to this distraction, 
for it didn’t hold up the supper. He, in common with 
most woods’ cooks, held to the rule of silence at meals. 
You see sometimes one teamster will get into an argu- 
ment with another, as to how many logs he hauled. 
Then often others will join the arguers, and: get so 
interested and so excited that they will forget to eat. 
The meal is hung up and the waiters can’t get the table 
cleared till late. So there is the rule. of silence. 


“For two months the Bee stood the buzzin’, then 
he quit. Yes, sir, quit cold and went home. 


“The boss waited a week to see if he would return. 
And when the Bee didn’t show up he went to see what 
was keepin’ him. It was then he learned that the Bee 
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had stood all the buzzin’ he intended to take from that 
bunch, and didn’t intend to go back. 


“Well, sir, it took the boss more than an hour of 
coaxin’ and pleadin’ and -promisin’ before old Bumble 
J. Bee consented to come back. He promised to return 
on the condition that there would be no more buzzin’. 
Just one buzz and he’d hit fer home, and stay home. 


“The Bee came back. Everyone was glad to see 
him. Not a buzz was.heard! Not one single little buzz! 
You may find that hard to believe. Yet it is true: no- 
body buzzed. They had promised the boss not to buzz: 
and they kept their word. Yet the Bee stayed only two 
more months, then quit again. Yes, sir, quit cold again, 
after two months! 

“The boss was surprised. He knew that no one 
had buzzed. As there were left only two weeks of 
haulin’-off, he didn’t try to get the Bee back. But when 
we broke camp he thought of the portagin’ to be done 
up to the bear-house with supplies for the spring log- 
drive. He figured that there would be two or three 
weeks of good haulin’ before the general spring breakup 
could take place. He needed a good teamster, the best 
he could get. The best tote-teamster, he knew, was the 
Bee. But could he get him? 

“I went with him to the Bee’s house. We learned 
that the master was not home. But Mrs. “Bee” was. 

“ ‘Well!’ she said. ‘Well! Well! Well! I must say 
that you have great patience! I told him when he left 
again that never, never, never again would you hire him. 
Do you know why he left the last time? Oh, do you 
know why that man left?’ 

“ ‘No,’ ” said the boss, ‘I have no idea I haven’t 
the least idea! I feel sure nobody buzzed him! So I 
find it very strange that he quit the second time.’ 

“ ‘Right!’ cried. the wife excitedly. ‘That’s it: no- 
body buzzed him. Not a soul buzzed him at all!’ Her 
eyes were dancing as she continued: ‘There wasn’t a 
buzz at all! That’s why he left!’ 
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“ ‘What! shouted the boss his eyes starin’ the 
woman. ‘Do you mean to tell me that he left because 
he didn’t hear a buzz?’ 


“ “That’s it,’ she continued. ‘He never heard a single 
buzz! He just couldn’t stand it: He got more and 
more lonesome, looking at everyone passing him and 


never asound. He just couldn’t stand the loneliness. So 
he left and came home.’ 


“The poor boss threw back his head and laughed 
and laughed. I joined him. 

“The Missus laughed too. Then she continued: 
‘Men certainly are queer! If you want to see something 
nonsensical done, just get a full-grown man in action. 
I can remember when I was a teenager, at home, watch- 
ing my father every year, just as sure as spring-time 
came, and the rhubarb was fit to eat he would go into 
action. He wanted to have stewed rhubarb at every 
meal, every meal, while it was in season. And if he 
didn’t see some on the table when he came to eat, he 
would just sit there and wouldn’t taste a bite, till it was 
brought and set before him. 


“Tl remember one evening there was none ready. 
Well, he just sat there looking at his plate and wouldn’t 
eat till Jessie, my eldest sister went to the garden, 
pulled some, brought it to the house, stewed it, and put 
it on the table before him. Then he began to eat. 

“ ‘Men certainly are queer, she said.’ ” 


He stopped speaking and laughed as he recalled 
the tales of long ago, while I looked across the aisle. 
Then I too was laughing. The two women sat facing 
each other. One had her two hands outstretched before 
her, about a foot apart, holding taut .a large skein of 
turquoise yarn. And she was feeding it to the other 
woman, who was rolling it into a big ball. And while 
they worked they smiled and talked amicably. 


“Yes,” I said: “People are queer—God bless them!” 
“Amen to that!” agreed the lumberjack. 
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PAT MURPHY TAKES COMMAND 
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window of Gran O’Shea’s dwelling place that was 

in the rear wing of her store building: “Gran,” she 
called, “I’m leaving my bike in your shed. I’ll call for 
it this evening.” 


“All right,” said Gran, too busy making doughnuts, 
aided by her helper, to ask Pat where she would be all 
afternoon; though a few minutes later when not too 
preoccupied, she wondered aloud to Nellie where on 
earth Pat could be going. * 


“Perhaps out for a boat ride with some of her 
friends,” offered Nellie. 


She was going out for a boat-ride; but she wasn’t 


P= MURPHY POKED her head in through the open 


going with any of her friends. The two passengers, 


man and wife, who wished to be ferried across the more 
than fifteen mile stretch of bay, to Burnt Point, were 
total strangers. 


Dan Maclvor was the man who, in between the 
regular trips of the passenger boat-service, did the 
ferrying. His.return trip to the home town at Burnt 
Point was not due to leave the village till five p.m. But 
this was an emergency call, so Dan, who had an ap- 
pointment with the dentist, asked Pat to take 
command. 


Had the bright afternoon stayed fine, Gran might 
never have learned of Pat’s adventure, not even when 
she came sailing home into the sunset. But the weather 
did not continue fine. And because there were lowering 
clouds, sudden quick wind-squalls, with scattered rain- 
showers smoking across the heavy black waves that 
flashed their ragged white feathers, harbingers of bad 
news came eagerly tripping into Gran’s place, accom- 
panied by the quick jangling of the bell above the door. 

A sad-eyed, cadaverous-looking woman, in dark 
grey house-dress, a man’s light-weight topcoat draped 
shawl-wise over her kerchiefed head, and her shoulders, 
slithered in through the partly opened door, then in 
slow long steps navigated her feet towards the counter. 
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Bleakly, hollowly, she shuddered her words at 
plump, blue-eyed, rosy-faced Gran: “It’s bad! It’s 
awful bad, Mrs. O’Shea!” 

“Who is? Which — what is?” asked puzzled-eyed 
Gran. 

“Oh, all alone! No one near in the great deep 
black hollows of the roaring hissing waves! Oh, Mrs. 
O’Shea!”’ 

“‘Who’s alone and hollerin’? Make yourself clear! 
For I don’t know what you’re talkin’ about.” 

“Pat!” 

“Pat?” 

“Pat!” 

“What’s the matter with her? Who’s she hollerin’ 
at now?” 

Quickly the door opened; a gust of wind blew into 
the store; rain-drops lashed the window panes; but 
their sounds were deadened by the jangle of the bell. 

A quick-stepping little woman, in light-blue dress 
partly hidden by a rubber rain-cape came in, and over 
to the counter: “Did you ever hear of the like, Gran? 
There she is, all alone. . .” 

“Where?” 

“Out on the bay!” 

“Swimmin’?” 
aoe “No, Gran!” piped the tiny woman in light blue. 

e —_—? 2 

“Perhaps she is swimming, Mrs. Timmonty,” came 

hollowly in cold, dead voice. “Perhaps she is swimming 


her last long cold swim, all alone, all alone in the deep 
black valleys of the dark, dark, rolling waves.” 


“What's the matter? Oh, will you tell me what’s 


the matter? You Tildy Timmonty! You tell me!” 
shivered Gran. 


“She’s probly half-way home now, Gran. But the 
wind is making and the waves are rolling feather-white. 
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Quick gusts and sharp squalls are tearing at them. 
Squalls are a bad thing. Squally weather is a very bad 
thing. Any seaman will tell you that! Every man that 
knew anything about sail would warn you about 
squally weather! Why, I can remember my own poor 
father warn...” 


“Oh, when will you tell me what’s happened: 
How’s she comin’ across the bay, all alone? Walkin’ ?” 


-“Qh-h-h-h!” rattled the sepulchral voice. “She’s 
all alone: all alone! Away out on the dark angry bay in 
Dan MaclIvor’s motor boat, all al...” 


“In MaclIvor’s boat? How! Who? Oh, wait till 
Dan MaclIvor shows his nose in here! Wait...” 


“Oh, Mrs. O’Shea, she’s all alone, falling down, 
down, into the deep black troughs of the black sullen 
waves, only to rise swiftly, high, high aloft, to teeter 
terribly on the snarling, hissing, tearing, ragged white 
crests, then again racing helplessly into the black dark 
pit of the valleys! Oh-h-h-h, Mrs. O’Shea! Nobody 
with her! Not a soul with her! All alone, and she in the 
last sad terrible moments of her . . .” 


“Tildy, take her out!” shrieked Gran. “Oh, take 
her home! The news is awful enough without her 
chantin’ the funeral march. Take her before she’ll tell 
me that the grapplin’ crew is ready to put out to find 
Pat! Please take...” 


“T.want a dozen of doughnuts,” abruptly asserted 
the chanter of doom; and her words were quick and 
decisive. 

With unwonted celerity Gran whisked a dozen 
doughnuts into a paper bag and, with a roll and a 
squeeze, closed it. “There!” she cried. Then picked up 
the payment from the counter, while the purchaser 
glided towards the door. 


After it had closed behind her, and the sound of the 
bell was still, Gran, who actually seemed about to break 
into tears, turned to Tildy: “Tildy that ... that corpse 
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... may God forgive me — gives me one awful creepy 
feelin’, a kind of cold icy fear and dread that'something 
horrible is goin’ to:catch up with me. Now please give 
it to me straight. Is Pat really out on the bay, as Dismal 
Delia says, all alone in the Sea Hawk?” 

“She is, Gran. And there’s heavy weather, and 
quite a sea on. But then she’s pretty knacky in a boat, 
That’s why Dan gave her charge of the Sea Hawk. He 
thinks she can handle her better than any man can. 
You know, Gran, she’s no longer a little child like 
Dismal Delia tried to make out. She’s fifteen past, 
fifteen going on sixteen.” 

Gran gave a little start. “I know, Tildy! I know 
she’s fifteen, and I know what she’s goin’ on! But I find 
it hard to think that she’s no longer a little child. It 
seems like only a few months ago, that she was standin’ 


outside that there door tryin’ to set the dog and cat . 


afightin’. The dog was growlin’ and barkin’ and snarlin’ 
while the cat had her back up and was spittin’ and 
hissin’, yet each one dassen’t attack the other one. And 
it seems no time at all since poor O’Shea was sittin’ in 
the store here takin’ his quiet little nap after dinner. 
You’ll remember Tildy the nice white shiny bald head 
poor William had?” 
Tildy nodded vigorously. 


“Shiny and smooth and white as a polished door 
knob! Well, Pat was in the store with a nice new box 
of crayons — wax.crayons they were. And what did 
she do but take a black wax-crayon and write her 
name in big black letters on poor O’Shea’s shiny white 
dome!” - 

Quickly Tildy lowered her head, her small caped 
shoulders were shaking. But Gran, not noticing, con- 
tinued: 

“I was out back at the time. But when I came in, 
you can imagine the shock I got to see the poor man 
snoozin’ away, peaceful and quiet and serene, with the 
words, Pat Murphy in one big black scrabble, writ on 
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his clean white dome. Well I was that cross that I 
grabbed her, shook her, and gave her two or three good 
hard clouts. And now, Tildy! Oh, to think of it! Her 
away out on the howlin’, snarlin’, hissin’ waves, all 
alone! all alone! Oh, all, all alo...” 

“Easy, Gran! Easy! Soon you will be as bad as 
Dismal Delia, if you don’t watch yourself. Try to re- 
member that Pat is not little now, like she was when 
you biffed her. She’s fifteen going on sixteen...” 

“Yes, I know what she’s goin’ on,” quickly inter- 
rupted Gran, with some irritation, then in a mollified 
voice added: “If she’s fifteen I know well what she’s 
goin’ on. It ain’t necessary for anyone to tell me what 
she’s goin’ on. Yet I can’t help think .. .” 

The door flew open. A bevy of women and a few 
children burst into the store. Nearly all were talking. 


Gran stood staring at them, while Tildy half- 
circled the small crowd, then hurriedly left the store. 


None came near the counter. All went quickly to 
tables, laughing and talking, as noisily they took seats. 


Gran lumbered to the door in the rear, called 
Nellie, her helper; then began to wait on her customers. 
Evidently they were strangers for they exchanged no 
warm greeting with Gran; though two or three made 
the conventional remarks as to the state of the weather. 
Yet it wasn’t long before they were talking about some- 
one that Gran knew, someone that was all-alone in a big 
motor boat far out on the stormy bay. They continued 
the talk as they ate. 


Gran was trying not to pay any attention to the 
chatter, for it sounded very much like the brand the 
town gossips enjoyed. 

Again the bell jangled while four or five young 
women of the town came in and took almost all the 
chairs that remained, then seated themselves about the 
one empty table. 


One of the strangers called out: “I s’pose there’s 
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no sign of that girl that’s out, all-alone in the storm?” 
Before answering, the villager looked quickly at 
Gran. “I don’t think so,” she said, slowly. 
“There may never be any sign of her. They tell me 
she was a pretty reckless one in a boat. Didn’t she cross 


the bows of the passenger steamer in a small sailing 
craft one time?” 


“Oh, she was just a child then! That must be six or 
seven years ago. She was just trying to have some fun, 
she...” 

“Fun! Why seamen consider that as bad a thing 
to do as hunters do to point at someone the gun you 
didn’t think was loaded.” 


Again the villager looked at Gran, only to see that 
all the colour had drained from the plump red cheeks. 

“She knows that now, and she’s always careful; 
and she’s a good sailor. All the seamen know she is, and 
all trust her, now!” 

“She has need to be careful,” grimly asserted the 
other. Then she and her friends paid their bill and went 
out. 

Not very long after their departure, Stacia, Pat’s 
friend, came in. 

“Oh, Stacia, I’m glad ye came in,” said pale, 
trembling Gran. “I want you to do something for me. 
If you’re not in a hurry, will you please wait till those 
girls leave?” — 

“O.K., Gran,” said Stacia. “I’m in no hurry.” 

When the store was empty of customers, Gran 
spoke: “Stacia, dear, I’m worried! I s’pose you know 
where Pat is?” 

“I do, Gran! I certainly do. And I feel sure she 
is not where some of these .. . these . . . crepe-hangers 
are hinting she- might. be. Pat Murphy can handle a 
boat, any boat, especially the Sea Hawk better than all 
those .. . those scared land-lubbers put together. Some 
of them are up near the post office talking about the sea 
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as if it is some horrible monster. That’s because they 
themselves are afraid of it. But Pat, she. knows it. She 
understands every turn it makes! She loves it!” 

“Well done, Stacia! It does my heart good to hear 
ye, for surely you have the good heartenin’ way of 
talkin’.” 

“Gran, Dan MaclIvor is mad. He met me at the 
crossroads where I got off to let some cars and trucks 
go by. He said he never passed such an awful week: 
for two nights he didn’t sleep? and today he couldn’t 
eat, his teeth ached so much. He intended to come here, 
after he had three out and two filled, for doughnuts and 
coffee; but he’s afraid, Gran. He thinks you are going 
to get into his wool, because he sent Pat out in the Sea 
Hawk. I guess he had an awful time listening to that 
bunch that was in here a while ago. They were saying 
all kinds of things to him. He says he thought tooth- 
ache was a bad thing, but a man can get his teeth ex- 
tracted. He said it was one awful pity that some people 
can’t get their tongues extracted. He said if their 
tongues were extracted they couldn’t bother Granny 
O’Shea, who could cook better than the whole bunch of 
them put together . 


“They shouldn’t have bothered that poor man, him 
with his poor sore mug, and half-starved to boot!” 
offered Gran. 

“That’s what he told them, Gran. The more he 
talked the madder he got. He said Pat Murphy could 
navigate a boat better than any of their men could. He 
told them that, straight to their faces. He said Pat 
knew how to navigate the Sea Hawk just as well as he 
did, that was why he asked her to go, instead of any 
man. And he asked them how many times has he been 
drowned . 


“That’s right, Stacia. How many times has he 
been drowned? He that has been plyin’ back and forrad 
for years! And he says Pat can sail that boat as well as 
he can! He knows how to talk up to them.” 
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“Then he told them that they didn’t know what 
they were talking about. He said he had got permission 
for her to go from her old man.. .” 

“Et... her..: old...” , 


“I’m just telling you the way he said it, Gran. And 
he said since he had permission from her old man for 
her to take command of the Sea Hawk he didn’t see 
what right they had to stick their dirty noses...” 


“O my, Stacia! Surely he didn’t say that?” 


“Yes, Gran! He was awful mad! The more he 
talked the madder he got . . . into other péople’s busi- 
ness. Then he said that he had only three dollars left 
after paying the dentist but he would bet the whole 
amount against anything that they could raise among 
them, that Pat would return in the Sea Hawk, safe and 
sound! But he said they would neither put up, nor shut 
up! He called them Howling Hyenas.”’ — 

“Well now, that’s encouragin’, very encouragin’, 
Stacia! You see the Maclvors are careful of the pen- 
nies. So when Dan put up his last three dollars he was 
sure Pat would pull through all right.” 

“Of course she will, Gran!. You keep up your 
heart.” 

“Yes, I must Stacia; but I was pretty low down 
after all the doleful, dismal . . .” 


“Pardon me, Gran, he said Mrs. Crinton.. .” 
“Dismal Delia?” 


“Yes, only he calls her Dead March Delia. He said 
she got astray from a lot of her friends that, once every 
year, rain or shine, come out of their tombs and dance 
till twelve o’clock midnight, then go back again. He said 
he wished he knew the way so that he could escort her 
back to her tomb and leave her there, for that would 
give him very great pleasure. He said if it wasn’t for all 
the tongues he would now be sitting eating some of the 


best doughnuts that ever were made, and drinking the . 


finest coffee in the land. And ‘now he must go down to 
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the waiting room at the slip with his sore mouth and 
sit there, half-starved, and wait till Pat comes sailing 
home!” 

“No wonder the poor man is cross at those . . 
those . . . Oh, those creepin’, crawlin’ . .. What is it he 
called them, Stacia?” 

“Howling Hyenas, Gran.” 

“Oh yes, that’s it: ‘Howlin’ High Eenas!’ I don’t 
know what those words mean,,but they seem to fit like 
the dot on thei...” 

While Stacia was talking, Gran had taken a lunch 
box from under the counter, removed the thermos 
bottle, and placed in the box a half-dozen doughnuts. 
Now she stood near the coffee urn filling the thermos. 


“Stacia,” she called, “Will you please take this 
down to the slip to poor, sore-mouthed, half-starved 
angry Dan MacIvor? Tell him it’s on the house, with 
the compliments of his good friend Gran O’Shea. Then 
will you please run over to your own house and tell 
your mother you are goin’ to have supper with Gran 
and... Pat... ?” 

Poor Gran‘s voice shook as she said “Pat”. 


“Oh, thanks, Gran. Now don’t worry! Pat will be 
with us! Ill go right now!” 

During the past hour or two, there had been so 
much talk and excitement that neither Gran nor Stacia 
had noticed the change in the weather. The rain had 
ceased, the wind had died, the dark clouds had broken, 
there appeared great patches of deep blue, the sun 
shone, but there was still a swell on the bay. 

Gran sat silent in her chair. She appeared lost in 
thought. It could be that she visualized the dark rolling 
bay and the lone navigator on the Sea Hawk, tired, 
strained and weary, wet and bedraggled from heavy 
showers and lashing spray. If so, that could be why her 
head dropped lower and lower till her chin rested on 
her bosom. But Gran didn’t know of all the modern 
apparel to keep sailors dry that was part of the equip- 
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ment of Dan MaclIvor’s graceful, stream-lined craft, 
nor did she know how easy it was to navigate her. 


Stacia had not yet returned when, quickly, the 


store door opened, followed by the sudden jangle of the 
bell. 


Gran, alerted, threw back her head, gazed wide- © 


eyed, then gasped. And no wonder! 


Dressed in light grey, a folded maroon and grey 
sweater on her arm, smiling Pat Murphy, serene and 
composed, as though she had just come down from the 
church, stepped into the store. “I bet you don’t know 
where I’ve been, Gran!”’ she called. 

Gran could scarce speak, for the shock, although a 
pleasant one, was great. 


“Tired!” she gasped. “You must be! All alone in 
storm ... Fifteen miles! Fifteen miles!” 

“It’s more, Gran! Captain John says it’s more 
than fifteen: he says it’s fifteen going on sixteen!” 

Gran opened wider her mouth; it stayed open. That 
last “fifteen going on sixteen” had completely silenced 
her. Her open mouth moved a little, but no word came 
forth! Later, of course she would speak. While she and 
Pat and Stacia sat around the pleasant supper table 
she would show them that “The Murphys Don’t Stay 
Licked.” But for the present, Gran O’Shea, née Mur- 
phy, sat, wide-eyed, open-mouthed, tongue silent—in so 
far as speech was concerned, a licked Murphy. 
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NO-CHALLENGE NEEDED 


HE FUNERAL WAS over. The rain was easing off, 

but the road winding along the shore of the bay 

was very bad; there were deep holes in it and now 
and then long narrow ruts filled with brown, muddied 
water. ; 

A full-faced, red-cheeked priest, graying about the 
temples, sat unsteadily in an old Ford that jerked and 
heaved and splashed along the almost impassable road. 
His gray eyes, intently searching the way before him, 
seemed to hold more trouble than the bad state of road 
would cause. 

There was a thermos bottle full of hot tea, and some 
cheese sandwiches in a lunch box at his feet. He had 
brought the lunch to eat after the funeral Mass, but it 
was now eleven o’clock and he had not yet broken his 
fast. A sick-call had come while he was on his way 
back to the church from the cemetery. Answering that 
call had brought him five miles away from the scene 
of the funeral, which meant twenty miles from his home 
and St. Martin’s, the church of the parish. 

Twenty-two years ago he had come along this road 
to take over the duties of his first parish. It was a 
bright sunny day when the bay, quickly widening to the 
sea, was alive with dancing waves. The salt breath of 
the sea was in the air, mingling with the odours of dry- 
ing drift-wood and sun-baked seaweed, piled in a long, 
irregular line well up the gray, sandy shore. Today, 
spent breakers were snarling at a long, slender, ropelike 
line of dark-green seaweed as they nosed it up the wet, 
brown sea-sand._ 

Except for the view, there was nothing to cause the 
priest to think of that first day — were it not for the 
funeral. Now he had no housekeeper. Early this morn- 
ing he had sung her Mass of Requiem in the little 
mission church, and read the last words of the burial 
service in the near-by churchyard where her fathers 
rested. 

Today, then, as on that first day; he had no house- 
keeper. That was not his greatest trouble, yet it was 
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troubling him. What was most troubling him, and very 
poignantly, had just a few minutes ago hit him, and 
hit him hard. 

Long before this he might have stopped the car 
and taken the hot tea in the thermos and the cheese 
sandwiches. Now he was more than half-way home, 
yet the lunch remained untouched. 

What had driven the thought of food from his 
mind, although he was very hungry, was this. Suddenly 
it had struck him, with overwhelming force, that he had 
not been considerate; and it was too late now to show 


consideration. His brain was bewildered, numbed, 
dazed. 


Perhaps his physical state was weakened, for he 
was tired, somewhat worn by the experience of the past 
days. There had been no supper the night before. No- 
body had thought to give it to him when he-came home 
so late from the mission church where he had gone in 
the afternoon to make things ready for the funeral. 
Very likely the two women who had come in to help 
for the evening had thought that someone else had 
given it to him. 


He had been. thinking of the first day he had come 
over this road to take up the duties of his new parish. 
Then his heart was weighed down, though not so much 
as today. Then he was wondering how he would get 
along with the people, and that thought had engrossed 
him so much that he had not adverted to the fact that 
he had no housekeeper. Yet that day when he reached 
his new home three elderly, ebullient women were there, 
ostensibly to help him. In a way, they did. They gave 
him a fine dinner, but their exuberant sympathy in his 
helplessness and inexperience only helped him to realize 
more fully his youth, and. that he was lonely in this 
house that was to be his home. 


None of the three garrulous “helpers” could stay to 
be his housekeeper, but after much hearty talk that 
seemed to get them nowhere, it was decided that Lizzie 
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Muldoon, now home on vacation from keeping house 
for an old couple in Boston, would be the ideal person 
to take care of the rectory. 


“Lizzie will suit fine,” offered the least exuberant 
of the three advisers. “She’s been at it now for twenty 


years. And when it comes to housekeeping you can’t 
beat the Muldoons.” 


Lizzie Muldoon had been sent for. Quietly she 
came: a tall, capable woman in her early forties, dressed 
in a wine-colored dress, her graying hair brushed back 
from a high forehead, lid-veiled eyes seemingly looking 
down at high cheek-bones in a swarthy face 


His first impression was that she was sullen. Then 
she looked at him, and with a start, his head went 
back. He saw bright, blue eyes, startlingly clear, stead- 
fast, unwavering. Just the faintest smile rippled about 
the lips. But the eyes of the woman needed no smile 
to brighten her face. 


Quietly she assured him that if things could be 
arranged she would come. She thought she could find 
someone in Boston to take her place. But that must 
first be attended to. It had been very satisfactorily 
arranged, and she had come to take care of his house. 
Twenty-two years ago! 

In all of these years, he had never offered her a 
vacation! That was the thought that, a little while 
back along the road, had hit him, and hit him hard. 
The clear realization had shocked him. His mind was 
bewildered, pained, hurt. 


That strong, efficient woman had stepped into the 
breach with a fine chivalry that women can show as 
well as men. She had recognized his need. She knew 
that she could fill it. She had given up her position in 
the city and come back to this quiet, out-of-the-way 
place by the sea... 


He brought the car to a stop where a long, sandy 
point jutted out into the bay. About a dozen small 
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smelt-shanties, used in winter-time by from one or two 
fishermen in each one, were in a line half-way along the 
point. He got out from the car. 


It had been in his mind, when he left the church, 
to stop along the shore in some shanty such as the little 
abode out there. He could take his lunch in one of 
them and perhaps have a sleep in a low, narrow bunk. 
But when he left the car now he did not take the lunch 
box with him. 


Slowly he walked along the spit, head bent, hands 
loosely swinging with his stride. Far out he went, past 
each shanty until he was beyond the last one. When he 
came to the apex of the point he stopped. Slowly his 
feet became embedded in the seeped sands, for spent 
breakers came snarling almost. to his feet. Spray hit 


him in the face and he tasted salt, while small patches" 


of spume flecked his hat and black clothes. Near ‘him, 
in the surf, sea-gulls screamed, while farther out a flock 
of strong-winged gannets beat powerfully up against 
the wind. He heeded them not, so busy was his troubled 
mind searching for peace. During twenty-two years of 
unbroken service, never once had he suggested a holiday 
in the city for his late housekeeper. ‘That was certain; 
there was no contesting that fact. There was nothing 
to be done for it now. It was as final as death. 


He slumped a little and almost fell, for his feet were 
firmly embedded in the wet sand. With an effort he 
extracted them, one after the other, then moved back 
a little to dry footing. 


All his life long he had wanted to be kind. “De- 
cent,” he called it in his own mind. Surely if anyone 


deserved kindness and consideration, it was Lizzie 


Muldoon. 


An expression of. pain sharpened his face and a 
baffled look dimmed his eyes. His chin lowered until it 
almost rested on his chest. His stance was that of a man 
who was hard hit; a good man, a humble man, now 
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strangely stricken. Standing out there alone he felt 
keenly great pain of mind and strange loneliness. 


In a little while his mind began to make sugges- 
tions. Perhaps in other ways he had been considerate? 
Slowly he raised his head a little and tried to think. 


Well, he had tried to make things easy for his 
housekeeper in her work; yet that was only being fair. 
He had enlarged her quarters in the house so that she 
could have relatives come to visit her, and he had en- 
couraged them to come often. Yet again that was be- 
cause he didn’t wish her to be lonely at her work. From 
time to time he had raised her wages till he was paying 
as high as the best city parishes were paying their 
housekeepers. Well, he always felt that she deserved 
the pay he gave her. 


He recalled how several confréres tried to show him 
that in a small country parish such as his, the revenues 
were not so great, and not nearly as many visitors came 
as in the city. Again, usually in the city parishes there 
were always at least two priests in the rectory. But he 
could only see that she deserved the best wages going. 
So she got them. He had never considered for a second 
that he was being even generous. Always he had judged 
this action as just being fair. Now, with a little hope he 
thought that perhaps there was something worthy of 
consideration here. 


He became a wee bit hopeful. Almost sick from 
self-accusation, he now felt a little ease for his troubled 
mind. Then there came a little more easement, for he 
thought that had his housekeeper ever adverted to the 
fact that she wished to visit in the city, he certainly 
would have encouraged her to do so. And again, she 
had never in his presence expressed a desire to go 
visiting. Nobody had ever told him that she so wished. 
Perhaps she had never thought of such a thing . . . 


Somewhat relieved in mind, he turned towards the 
shore. As he passed the last shanty, he realized that 
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he was very hungry. However, he now decided to wait 
till he reached home to eat. Very likely he would be 
going into an empty house. 


It would be hard going into an empty house! It 
would be almost impossible to find as good a house- 
keeper as Lizzie Muldoon. There were other Muldoon 
women in his parish: there was Mrs. Charlie Moran, 
who had been Annie Muldoon: none better living. Yet 
she dwelt with her husband in her own home. And 
there were some other Muldoons. 


Slowly he followed his lone footprints till he came 


to the car. As he got into it, he noticed that the weather 
was clearing. 


The road was better now. The car went faster, 
while above him clouds, hurrying into the east, broke, 
and deep blue patches of sky appeared. 


Quickly he came onto the main road and turned up 
towards the church. It stood out clear: white-walled, 
steel-roofed, white and black steepled; gold cross 
shining on pinnacle. The glimpse of the church was 
heartening just now. Near it, standing behind three 


high, wide-spreading elms his low, white and black 
house. 


He straightened. Then alert and eager-eyed, he 
stared at his house. From the large, red chimney, curl- 


ing straight up into the air, was a blue column of smoke. 
Someone was in the house. 


Quickly his car went up the road, and didn’t 
slacken speed until it turned into the yard. The kitchen 
door opened. A little wiry man of middle age came out, 


hurried down the three steps, and almost ran to the — 


garage doors. 


: 
“Charlie Moran! Why ... where did you come 
from?” cried the priest. 


The small, slight man smiled almost sheepishly. 
“Father,” he said, “we’ve come to stay with you.” Then 
he looked questioningly at the priest. 
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“You and Annie?” cried the priest, bewildered, as 
if he were awakening from a dream. 


“The two of us. That is, if you want us. There’s 
Annie in the door now.” 


“Want?” gasped the priest. 
“Yes, Father,” said Annie. “You can try us and if 
we suit you, we'll be glad to stay.” 
“Suit?” 


“It’s this way, Father. We Muldoon women were 
talking things over. Nobody had to tell us what to do! 
We knew it was up to us to act. We’re not ungrateful 
women. But nobody has to tell us what to do.” 


Just for a second the Muldoon eyes had flashed, 
but now very kindly they regarded the priest. 


“The kind way Lizzie Muldoon was treated in this 
house will not be forgotten just as long as there’s a 
Muldoon to tell another. So we talked things over and 
it was decided that I come to take care of you. And 
Charlie felt that the Muldoons were right.” 


“Thank you, Annie,” said the priest. He felt just 
now that he couldn’t say more. But it wasn’t so with 
Annie; there was one thing more that she felt she must 
say. 

“I want you to know this, Father. It was the Mul- 
doon women themselves that decided. The people were 
talking among themselves; and knowing what they did, 
they said: ‘The Muldoons musn’t let Father down. It’s 
up to them to act...” Again her eyes flashed. “But, 
Father, the Muldoons don’t have to be challenged! 
They know what to do! Nobody has to tell us what to 
do, especially now; and we know why. Yes, no one has 
to tell the Muldoon women what’s the right thing to 
do. We thought of doing it, and made up our minds to 
do it long before anyone came telling us what to do.” 

It was clear that Annie Muldoon didn’t want any 
misunderstanding. 


“T understand perfectly, Annie.” 
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Quickly her expression changed. She smiled broad- 
ly. “Now, Father,” she said, “just as soon as you wash, 
go into the dining-room. Your dinner is ready. There’s 


a Toast of beef Jim Wall sent you ... and other things, 
too.” 


Presently he was sitting at his own table before a 
steaming plate of cream-of-tomato soup. He took a 
few mouthfuls which made him realize just how hungry 
he was. Then he stopped for a few seconds, and looked 
up at a picture of the Good Shepherd. 

It was comforting to know that now he and his 
house would be well taken care of. It was good to 
think of that. 


Two tears welled up in his eyes and rolled down 
his cheeks. It was better, infinitely better, to know that 
after all he had been kind; the people, and above all, 
the Muldoons, judged that he had been just, had been 
considerate of Lizzie, his late housekeeper. Their opin- 
ion was all that he wanted. He was satisfied. More 
intently, his eyes were fixed on the picture. “Dear 
Lord,” he prayed, “I am grateful, very grateful for the 
way things have come about: but grateful above all 
that in this poor old troubled world there can be found 
such people as the women of the Muldoons.” 
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THE MANIPULATORS 


HE QUIET-LOOKING, light-haired youth, seated on 

the yellow varnished bench in the C.N.R. station 

waiting-room. at Castleton, was interested — 
pleasantly interested it would seem, for there was a 
merry infectious smile crinkling little lines about his 
grey eyes, and puckering his lips so that a rather 
whimsical expression stamped his interested face. His 
head was canted to the right. 


Finally he called to a young man mopping the 
floor: ‘““That’s some mop you hve there!” 

The mopper, short, slight, quick-moving with huge 
feet, turned, raised a small head with right-angled ears, 
poised a homely, wrinkled, smiling face with heavy 
dark eyebrows — verandas to merry brown eyes. 

“Yes,” he agreed, “it’s some mop all right; she’s 
one dandy rig for covering floor space.” 

He twined his arms around the handle, hugged it 
to his left side, and looked down at the very long brush- 
part. , 

“How long is the brush?” asked the seated one. 

“Four feet.” 


“Four feet! Four feet?” 
“Four feet.” 


“Well, sir! That beats all. Four feet of brush. I 
surely never did see such a mop!” 


The mopper went over, sat down beside the other. 
tn } | “Going out on number 3?” he asked. 

: ae ze _ “No, Pm waiting to meet a lad; but I may have to 
, Wriam stay here all night: for he may not come till morning. 
; Then, again, he may not come at all.” 


“Well, now ... you see... well, it’s this way: after 
Number 3, that’s the Maritime, goes West, there are no 
more passenger trains till morning, so if there is anyone 
in here after she goes, the night operator comes and puts 
them out.” 


“Oh!” exclaimed the waiter, “that’s too bad; for I 


? 


promised the lad that’s coming to meet me I would 
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wait here for him. You see he’s not well acquainted 
in Castleton. Of course, after I’m thrown out I can 
wait outside for him.” 


“Yes-s-s,” slowly said the mopper. “Yes, you.could 
wait outside; but that would be long and cold and hard. 
Now let me think if there is not some way out... I 
mean some way in, that is some way that you can be 
kept from being put out...” 

The waiting-room door opened quickly. Two men 
—one tall, slight, pale-faced and grey-haired, the other 
of medium height, black-haired and rotund—carrying 
grips came in and sat down near the two. 

The shorter man leaned over, and addressed the 
mopper: “How’s the Maritime, Bud?” 

“On time,” said “Bud”, then in a lower voice spoke 
to his side-partner: “Now, you don’t have to worry till 
Number 3 pulls out. She stays here ten minutes. The 
operator won’t notice you till she’s gone. . .” 

“Could I get him talking about something he’s 
interested in . . . say, hockey, fishing . . . or anything? 
Then perhaps when. he thought of work to be done, or 
turned quickly to answer the phone, he might forget 
about me, while I could slip away to a seat.” 

“Well, it might work out all right that way. Yet 
he’s all for business. Just a minute .. . just one little 
minute! I think I got a good idea! Let me think a 
moment to see if she’s fool-proof.” 

The two men sitting nearby talked low. 


“Listen friend, I think I have something. You see, 
the telegraph office, down town, closes for the night at 
twelve o’clock.” 

He swept his head around, stooped and looked 
through the ticket-window, towards the big clock on the 
office wall. ‘“She’s closed now,” he continued, “and 
from now till morning all-telegrams sent from Castleton 
go through this office. So what you must do is send a 
telegram and tell the operator that you'll wait.for a 
reply. You see he’ll hardly fire you out when you are 
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waiting for an answer. Of course there’ll be no answer, 
but you can wait, for it not to come, till morning.” 

“Good!” smiled the other, admiringly. “Good!” he 
repeated. “Now let’s figure out the name and place of 
the man who is to get, or rather, who is not to get, said 
telegram.” 

Having spoken, he raised his eyes to the attractive 
posters on the far wall: “Jasper National Park,” he 
read, slowly. Then repeated: “J asper National Park.” 

Eagerly he turned to his companion. ‘There’s our 
name. We'll call the man Jasper N. Park. We'll make 
it plural and use the initials only so it will be J. N. 
Parks.” 

“Good enough,” said “Bud”. “That’s a name all 
right. Now, how for a place to send it?” 

The lad raised his head and again examined the 
posters. For a few seconds he regarded in silence a 
sae blue seascape before a city that went part way up 
a hill. 

“St. John’s, Newfoundland!” he cried. “We'll send 
it to St. John’s, Newfoundland, for it will take some 
time to reach that city; it will go part way by cable.” 
He smiled towards his companion, and added: “Then 
there will be some time finding J. N. Parks.” _ 

“Good again!” said “Bud”. “J. N. Parks,” he 
mused. “Now what can we do about him? What kind 
of message can we send to the man?” 


The two men near them stood up quickly and 
moved towards the diner. 


“They’re going to have a lunch,” offered “Bud”. 
“Now if you’re hungry you’d better hop in and get 
busy, for just as soon as the passengers from Number 3 
are served the place will be closed for the night.” 

“I think I’ll have a piece of pie. Will you come and 
have one too?” ; 

“Thanks,” smiled the other. “I’ll just lay the mop 
near the corner. There’ll be lots of time to finish later.” 
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Their two erstwhile neighbours were standing at 
the counter, being served sandwiches and coffee. They 
took their places near them. 


A waitress smiled at the mopper. “Hi, Andy,” she 
said, “butterscotch meringue?” 

Andy turned questioning eyes towards his. com- 
panion, saying at the same time: “Right, Kay, and 
coffee.” 

“Raisin and tea,” said the other. 

The tall man was talking to his companion about a 
new fishing-boat. And Andy the mopper quickly 
alerted his attention: 

“She’s thirty-five feet over all, sixteen in the beam, 
boat clap-boarded in cedar,” the tall man was saying. 
“She’s brand new, still on the stocks, part of her deck 
not yet laid, and of course no engine in her. I feel sure 
she'll be thoroughly Seaworthy; you can have her for 
the price I asked . 

“Yes,” said his friend, ‘but she’s not the boat you 
advertised. The one you advertised was bigger . . .” 

“I know, but she was snapped right up before I 
met you. I tell you this craft, though a little smaller, is 
every bit as good. That’s why I’m asking the same 
price.” 


“How about another piece of pie, Andy?” asked his 
friend. 

Andy looked at his empty plate, then across the 
counter to the well-filled shelves, and wavered. 

“Well...a...” he hesitated — and was lost. “An- 
other of the same, if you please.” 

“The same for each,” said the lad. “Butterscotch 
m’rang and raisin,” checked the waitress. 

Andy ate earnestly, head lowered and turned some- 
what towards the two boat-talkers. But he caught no 
more of the sales talk. 

Back again in the waiting-room the mopper spoke: 
“TI have our message. We'll offer this here Jasper N. 
Parks a boat. I have all the specifications.” 
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“Good, Andy! That’s the kind of message to send 
to St. John’s, Newfoundland. We're all set now.” 


The Maritime steamed slowly to a stop before the 
station, parted with a few passengers, rested for ten 
minutes, as some new travellers went aboard, then 


puffed slowly away from the station on her journey to 
Montreal. 


The young man with the telegram that would be 
forwarded part way by cable stood quietly at the 
wicket, and seemed to be in ‘no hurry to attract the 
attention of the operator, who, dressed in blue, sat in a 
two-cushioned arm-chair, its four legs in glass insu- 
lators from telegraph poles. His eyes were shaded by a 
green visor; he was checking some copies of orders. 


In a little while, slowly, he looked around. As his 
eyes focussed on the wicket, his head shot up. 

“Yes?” he said, then stood up and went quickly to 
the ticket window. 

_ “Will you please send this telegram immediately?” 

The operator, who was a thick-set, red-faced man 
of medium height, reached for the telegram and as he 
did looked keenly into the eyes of the sender, with a 
look that was searching and appraising. 

Slowly he read the words of the message; then took 
the pencil from behind his ear and checked the words. 

“Prepaid?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 


“It’s going to cost you something. Forty-two 
words. $2.12. I s’pose you don’t know the street and 
number?” 


“No.” 


“Well, what if there happens to be more than one 
J. N. Parks in the city?” 


“Well, they would hardly be in the same business, 
fish. Pll wait in the men’s waiting-room. Ill be there 
when the reply comes.” 
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“All right,” said the operator, who stood hesitating 
as if not sure whether to sit or stand. “All right,” he 
repeated in a preoccupied manner, then sat down at his 
table, the butt of his pencil pressing his lips. 

When the sender came back to his seat in‘ the 
waiting-room, the mopper was waiting with something 
in his arms. 

“Now Arthur, I—” 

“Bill, Andy old boy, short for William.” 


“Thanks, Bill. Do you spell it with one 1 or two 
Ils?” 

“Two, Andy. I never tried getting along with one,” 
smiled Bill, ‘yet I think it could be done — I see you 
have your arms full.” 

“Right; a foam-rubber cushion, and a heavy green 
curtain that I found upstairs. Now we'll put the cush- 
ion on the bench, near the arm; and you can stretch 
out and cover yourself with the heavy green curtain .. .” 

“Thank you, Andy! Thank you very much!” 

“Welcome, Bill, you won’t be cold. I’m the man 
who tends the fires. So make yourself as comfortable as 
you can, on this hard bench, and wait for the lad that 
may come. He’ll see your cap there and know that you 
are under the green curtain.” a 

“Thanks again, Andy; but we mustn’t forget the 
telegram,” smiled Bill. 

“Dream about it!” smiled the mopper. 

Whether or not Bill dreamt about the telegram, 
others did more than dream about it. And while he 
slept blissfully on the hard bench, were up and about 
and... very busy. 

The.dawn had come on. Far away out on Mira- 
michi Bay the sun had come up out of the dancing 
waves and flooded the country with glory, while Bill 
slept on . . . slept soundly on . . . so soundly on, that 
he didn’t hear the operator approaching, approaching 
on heavy feet . . . so soundly on, that he couldn’t see 
the yellow paper in his hand. 
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The operator came near, shook Bill by the shoulder 
and called: ‘“Here’s your answer!” 

Slowly Bill opened his sleepy eyes. “Eh?” he said. 

“Telegram!” 

“Telegram?” 

“Yes, your answer.” 

“Answer! Answer?” he asked in awe. 


He was now wide enough awake to sit up and take 
the telegram. * 


“How much do I owe you?” he asked. 


“Nothing! It’s prepaid! You know, last night or 
rather, early this morning, when you gave me the 
message to wire, I said to myself: ‘This guy is trying 
to put one over on me; he wants to pass the night in 
the waiting-room.’ But boy, I was wrong! I certainly 
was wrong!” 

He went back to his office. And Bill read the 
telegram: “Arriving airport Moncton ten o’clock. J. 
N. Parks.” 


Bill sat, seemingly dazed, stunned. For seconds, 
head bowed, he sat. 


“Good-morning, Bill. How’d you sleep?” 

Bill didn’t reply, but he passed him the telegram. 

Andy read quickly, looked at Bill, and read again. 
Then he seemed fascinated, for his eyes stared at the 
yellow paper. Finally they lifted to the ceiling and he 
said slowly, emphatically: “J. N. Parks.” Then re- 
peated twice: “J. N. Parks! J. N. Parks!” 

Again he looked at Bill. “Where in all this swivel- 


necked world did this J..N. Parks come from?” he 
asked. “Oh where? Oh where?” 


Bill didn’t raise his eyes. He seemed to be wholly 
dejected. He made no attempt to answer, but slowly, 
forlornly, helplessly shook his head from side to side. 

Andy sat down beside Bill. “He’s coming! He’ll be 
in Moncton at ten o’clock. Now what to do? What to 
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do! Oh, what to do! Oh, Bill me boy, why ever did 
I tell you to send a telegram? Why? Oh why? Oh 
why?” 

“Because you were kind enough to want to help 
me to find shelter for the night. It wasn’t you who 
thought of the name J. N. Parks.” 

“No-o-, yet I agreed that it was a good one. Who- 
ever would have thought that there was a J. N. Parks 
a-two-stepping around St. John’s, Newfoundland, and 
him wanting to buy a boat? Oh, you know, Bill, we 


should have sent that wire to N. N. Bonaparte or i. N. 
Caesar.” 


“Then Andy, our good friend the operator would 
certainly have thrown me into the exterior darkness.” 

“Wait now, Bill; Wait now, me lad! Just one 
little minute, for a bright thought has hit me. It’s 
whirling around in my mind.” 

“Spill it, Andy, old comforter. Oh, spill it, lad!” 

“Well, I noticed last night that the tall lad who 
wanted to sell the boat had no valoose. It was the little 
black fella that owned the two valooses, for the tall lad 
handed him the one he carried into the waiting room, 
and the little black lad thanked him.” 


“That’s right, Andy! I, too, noticed that.” 

“Well, now, very likely that guy didn’t leave on 
_Number 3. His home may not be so very far away..Since 
he was trying to sell a boat he must live near the water. 
Now to find out where that bozo lives. Let’s go to see 
the girls in the diner.” 

Kay was near the counter when they enter) She 
smiled: “Butterscotch m’rang, Andy?” 


“No, my friend, not now! We wish to have some 
information. Can you recall a tall grey-haired guy who 
was in here last night with a little black-haired fella? 
They. were eating at the same time we were.” 


“Yes, I remember him; but I didn’t serve him. 
Grace did. Here she comes now.” 
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“Hi, Andy.” 

“Hi, Grace. Do you remember a tall gray-haired 
lad who was in here last night? He was with a small 
dark guy witha. 

“That was after midnight, Andy!” 

“Yes, yes, after midnight, Grace!’’ he said, some- 
what impatiently. “Do you remember him?” 

“Do I remember him? Frank Budd the boatbuilder 
from Kichamaguack! Do I remember him? Well, I 
rather think I do remember him! Why, I have known 
him for years. I have been visiting Kichamaguack since 
I was a little girl. I’ve played in his shipyard with my 
cousins. And you ask me do I know him!” 


While she spoke, Andy, eyes agleam, was nodding 
at Bill. 


‘““Where does he live, Grace?” 


“On the south bank of the cove, near the old Ryan 
homestead. That’s where he has his shipyard.” 

“Oh, I know it! I know it well! That’s about 
thirty or more miles from here. We could go there and 
see him, Bill.” 

“Are you free to come, Andy?” 


“Sure! I don’t have to work night and day, just 
nights; and it’s daytime now. So if you will take me in 
your car, let’s go.” 

“Without breakfast?” asked Grace, “I think Kay 
is scrambling eggs. There is a stack of good hot toast 
ready.” 

“Oh!” said Bill, “five minutes ago I was feeling so 
bad that I had no thought or desire of breaking fast. 
Now I think I could do some damage. So please bring 
the stack of good hot toast, the scrambled eggs, some 
hot coffee and if Andy wants it, some of that pie he 
likes.” 

After a good hot breakfast they set out in Bill’s 
car for Kichamaguack. Their hearts were lighter as the 
car sped down hill towards the Miramichi River. When 
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they reached that glorious waterway, their spirits low- 
ered, somewhat. The draw on the long bridge was 
slowly opening — a big ocean tramp was very slowly 
steaming up stream. It would be some time before she 
would pass unhurriedly through the open space, the 
draw close, and long line of traffic pass. 


“Too bad, Andy! I s’pose there’s nothing to be 
gained by worrying and complaining.” 

“Nothing, Bill. But as you say it’s too bad! Too, 
too bad; for now it’s crawling along to eight o’clock. It 
will take all the time from now to ten o’clock to see the 
boat seller at Kichamaguack, then reach the airport at 


Moncton. Moncton is fifty-seven miles south of 
Kichamaguack.” 


Notwithstanding the delay caused by the opening 
and closing of the draw they reached the boat-builder’s 
place on record time, found him at home and eager to 
sell the boat for eight hundred dollars, got an option on 
it for four hours, then with light, eager hearts, and a 
sweet-running motor they reached the airport before 
the hour, to be exact. As they approached the field the 
big plane was in sight, high in the sky, yet coming 
downstairs preparatory to circling the field. 

oo ” queried Andy, “how are we going to know 
him?” 

“Well, now! That’s a question! And I didn’t think 
of it at all. How on earth are we going to know him?” 

There was no need to worry. When the passengers 
came down the ramp, a roly-poly little man in grey 
tweed, with short quick steps, came tripping down, 
looking from side to side. He carried a tan leather suit- 
case, black-stamped on one end with the letters J.N.P. 

“This way, Mr. Parks,” called Bill. 


“Well!” smiled the man from St. John’s. “Are you 
Mr. William Doyle? I expected to find an older man. 
But I’m glad to meet you. Shake!” 


“This is my friend Andrew.” 
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They too shook hands. 
“Now,” said Bill, “if you are willing I'll whisk you 
up to see the boat. The car is right over there.” 


“Good! Nothing slow about you lads!” 


In no time at all they were inspecting the boat. 
Or rather, Mr. Parks was inspecting the boat... and 
Mr. Parks seemed pleased . . . seemed very pleased . 


When nearing Kichamaguack, Bill had told his 
passenger that the price of the, boat was eight hundred 
dollars and there would be a commission of thirty 
dollars to be divided between him and Andy. 


“I understand,” was all Mr. Parks had said and 
whether he was pleased or disappointed could not be 
gathered from that short sentence. Yet he lost none of 
his eager buoyancy of manner. 


The inspection over Mr. Parks turned to the owner: 
“T’ll take her at your price,” he said. 

The other seemed taken aback. Perhaps he had 
anticipated some haggling. Very likely he had not ex- 
pected to have the sale made so easily. 

The east-bound Limited had not yet arrived at 
Castleton when Bill pulled into the station. He and 
Andy got out. So did Mr. Parks. So did the boat- 
builder. He and Mr. Parks had settled all their business 
as they came along. Mr. Parks would take the train 
back to the airport. 

The builder said goodbye to all, then left on other 
business. 


J. N. Parks had very little time to wait. There was 
something he wished to ask them and something he 


wished to give them. All were hungry, as they went into 
the diner. 


Kay wasn’t there; nor Grace. But the waitress 
smiled, said: “Hi Andy, butterscotch m’rang?” 


“Right,” said Andy. 
“Same,” said Bill. 
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; ey: said the man from St. John’s, Newfound- 
and. 

While waiting to be served Mr. Parks slipped a 
twenty-dollar bill into the right hand of each of his new 
friends, smiled at each, and said: “Now, gentlemen, 
before we part I want you to suggest a name for the new 
fishing-boat. You first, Bill.” 

Bill hesitated a moment, lowered his head, then: 
“How about The Surprise?” he asked. 

“Same here!” quickly offered Andy. 

“Well! Well! That'll be her name! -That just hits 
it right on the nose! Though, how on earth you lads 
thought of it, does beat all. For if ever a name suited a 
boat The Surprise certainly suits the one I’ve just 
bought. The truth is I never was so surprised in all 
my life! You see I did want to have such a boat. But 
to be awakened from sound, deep sleep to receive such 
a telegram was the surprise. You, gentlemen, just can’t 
imagine such a surprise! If you lived to be a hundred, 
you just couldn’t!” 

“No?” smiled Bill, looking down at his pie. 

“TI wonder,” said Andy, softly — very softly. 
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PROGRESS BREAKS THROUGH THE 
HINTERLAND 


dent population of the tiny settlement of Bartibog 

Station, N.B., was four. From Monday through 
Friday it was augmented by four others: C.N.R. section 
workmen who came to work Monday morning and left 
for their homes Friday evening. 


In the morning of the 6th day of February, Ivan 
King, chef supreme, of the C.N.R., stepped into my 
LLL eee eT humble home at Bartibog Station. I had met him 
an i My ta : before: he used to pass by here’every spring or summer 

_ with the Sperry car, but he had never come during the 
winter. 

“You are early this year, Ivan,” I said. 


He smiled: “I have not come with the workers of 
the Sperry car. I am to cook for the engineers. My car 
i is up the siding, about one hundred yards from here. 
The engineers come tomorrow and will begin to survey 
the right-of-way for the spur line from here, Bartibog, 
to the Heath Steele Mines at Little River, twenty-two 
miles away.” 


I had gone, many times, more than half way over 
that distance through the still, silent hinterland to min- 
ister to camps of lumberjacks; but I had gone on foot. 
Soon trains would be whistling through that vast 
wilderness of forest and barren bogland . 


The engineers came. They brought with them 
snowshoes, a big bulldozer, and a snowmobile to. take 
them to and from their work. They were men who had 
worked at the construction of the Canso Causeway, 
“The road to the Isle”. Their chief was Engineer of 
Construction R. K. Delong, a quiet man with a spring 
of vitality and quick energy. They were friendly, pleas- 
ant men, who seemed to find no difficulty-in adjusting 
their mode of living to the ancient, outmoded routine 
of our quiet outpost. 


They brought aerial photographs of the vast hinter- 


land and had plotted a course from these. They would 
run one line with three other tentative ones which I 


T sent po THE END of January 1956 the total resi- 
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understood were only partial lines, then determine the 
best line to follow: Forthwith they began the work, and 
were busy throughout the winter. 


When spring came, they were working far away 
to the north-west of Bartibog Station. Their cars had 
gone to Newcastle, and things were quiet again, here. 
Yet every little while, that quiet was broken by sounds 
of explosions from the direction of the mines. And now 
and then weary sun-burned men in windbreakers, 
breeches and long heavy boots, carrying pack-sacks 
and lightweight sleeping-bags, came to the waiting- 
room of Bartibog Station, spread their bed rolls on the 
floor, and slept there, through the nights. They were 
prospectors who had been staking claims: 


In. the interim, while the engineers were far away, 
every little while we heard rumours that perhaps the 
railroad would not be built. I remember, while waiting 
in a store at Newcastle, talking with a man I didn’t 
know and had never seen before. When he learned 
where I lived he asked how the work on the' right-of- 
way was progressing. . 


I told him that I didn’t know, that now the en- 
gineers were far away and that there were rumours 
that it might not be built. - 


“The ore is there,” he said emphatically. “I know 
the country very well. And I know about the new mine 
that is being brought into production.” His smile was 
the smile of one who knew what he was talking about. 
Then he continued: “I was up there last year working 
on a lake, and I set a charge of dynamite to blow up the 
ice. Well, when the ice blew up, and the smoke of the 
explosion had disappeared I found, on the bank, a piece 
of ore the like of which I had never before seen. I took 
it home; put it on the mantelpiece. During the summer 
an American angler that I was guiding noticed it. 
Eagerly he examined the green and silver ore, then, 
excitedly, asked where’ I had found it. When I told 
him the place was near the Bald mountain he offered 
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me fifty dollars to guide him to the lake. I did. And 
since that day he has made a lot of money; for a mine 
is being brought into production at the site. There is 
much valuable miineral there. I think they will build 
the railroad all right, for the stuff is there. Why, the 
sulphur alone is worth millions, for there is a lot of it. 
To think that for. many years I have been walking 
through that country not knowing that there were 


millions, yes, hundreds of millions of dollars worth of 
ore underfoot!” i“ 


He was right! When the summer came, the en- 
gineers were back, and now there were more of them. 
This time they did not board and lodge in a railway 
car. They brought two fine cabins, their own electric 
lighting-plant and a refrigerator that was operated by 


a gasoline lamp. Heat at the base of it in order to freeze 
things in the top. 


By September they had determined where 
would be the right-of-way. It entered the bush about 
a mile south of Bartibog Station: a narrow clean trail, 
not much wider than a footpath, that continued through 
the woodland, over bog and barren, leaped across 
runnel, brook and winding stream, went up, over, and 
down high hills that would have to be levelled, crossed 
twitching-trails, hauling-roads and old portage-roads, 
passed through dark heavy forests of soft-wood: ever- 
greens: pine, spruce, and fir; then ascended ridges of 
maple, beech and yellow birch. Twenty-two miles it 
went till it stopped at Little River where are the Heath 
Steele mines. 


Soon from the switch on the west bank of the 
C.N.R. track, big bulldozers levelled the bank. Then 
a new long passing-track, almost a mile in length, was 
built. Bulldozers, loaders, diesel shovels went west 
from the railroad, a little way, and began to work there 
while out near the passing-track lumberjacks, with 
axes, took over the clearing of a right-of-way for a Y. 
Now a Y is.the name given to the two tracks that go out 
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from the main line to meet, so that an engine may go in 
one branch of it, back out the other to the main line, 
and in so doing, become turned. This right of way was 
cut out by the end of November. Then the lumberjacks 
went farther west. 


Before Christmas the Y was completed. C.N.R. 
workmen, known as the “extra gang”, had placed the 
sleepers and laid the rails. Beyond it, men of the 
Modern Construction Company were manipulating 
bulldozers, cranes, diesel shovels, floats and trucks, 
while a hundred-foot-wide swathe of forest was being 
knocked down and pushed back from the middle to 
either side. Slowly a wide, brown, beautifully moulded 
road-bed followed them. 


Shortly after Christmas a foreman of the Modern 
Construction Company, Lionel Berth, came down four 
miles over the smooth, new, right-of-way, in his luxur- 
ious car, and in a few minutes we were on our way to 
headquarters. Every time I had, gone through the 
woods in the direction we now went, I had gone afoot, 
and it had been a very hard rough, muddy way, for the 
road led through many bogs: bogs showing signs telling 
that portage-teams had gone, with very great difficulty, 
over that awful road. For in many mud-holes were 
signs that the wheels of the big portage wagon had sunk 
so deeply into the soft, sticky clay that they no longer 
turned, so that the big team had dragged the heavy load 
along on the axle that spanned the wheels, and scraped 
the road and dug out rocks as the horses strained and 
laboured through the treacherous bogland. 


When I spoke of this to my companion, he laughed, 
though somewhat ruefully; so I guessed that perhaps 
already he had had some experience in the ways of 
the bog. 


“T think we too know a little about the mud of the 
Bartibog,” he offered. “One of our big diesel. shovels, 
on its way up here, was stuck for three weeks, indeed 
longer than that. And every little while a bulldozer 
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‘stuck fast for hours. Once after we had worked hard 
for half-a-day to get one of the biggest ones out of the 
deep sticky mud it came through only to hit a small 
hidden stump that pierced a big hole in the oil tank, 
and it was a whole day before we had it back again in 
service.” 


Those few remarks convinced me that the Modern 
Construction Company already had learned a little 
about the mud of the barrens away here, in the Barti- 
bog hinterland. I said: “A little.” 


Now, there was no sign of mud. Snow whitened 
the hundred-foot-wide right-of-way. Yet quickly, very 
quickly, we were approaching a wide, dark opening 
in a high hill, where a big diesel shovel scooped, and 
bit into the slowly widening gap, while bulldozers and 


oe did their bit to make deep the cut into the 
ill. 


_“A_ fifty-foot-deep cut,” said my companion. 
“Fifty feet deep in places and three quarters of a mile 
in length. We expect to take one hundred thousand 
yards of material from it. It is a long hard job, so long 
that the men are becoming fed up. They like. to keep 
forging ahead, but this cut is holding us up.” 

_. “The Modern Construction Company,” I offered, 
with emphasis on the word Modern, for in this our day 
modern is synonymous with speed, rush and efficiency. 
He smilingly nodded his head two or three times. 

When we reached the cut I saw piles of blocked 
sandstone that had been dynamited or shovelled from 


the gap, while many motor trucks loaded with rock, 
gravel and sand quickly passed us. 


“They are taking that to the fills so that the road 
can be made level,” said my companion. While he spoke 
he pointed to stakes, appearing above the snow. ‘They 
had been driven into the earth all along the sides of the 
road-bed. They had been marked by the engineers 
telling how much of a fill was needed at one point or 
how much of a cut at another point. So that I could not 
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help thinking of words that John the Baptist had | 


spoken, nearly two thousand years ago: “Every valley 
shall be filled and every mountain and hill shall be 
brought low: and the crooked shall be made straight, 
and the rough ways plain .. .” 

Now as we went along I talked very little, yet I 
wondered much. Here were more than sixty. workmen 
manning many vehicles; and those vehicles were busy 
night and day, swiftly plying between cut and fill, 
building a fine well-rounded right-of-way over the 
frozen barrens. How easy it was, now, for those trucks 


to quick-shuttle across what once was quagmire, and » 


dump heavy loads while bulldozers shaped the road 
bed. Yet, how would it be in the spring time? 

As I sit here writing this article, the birds are sing- 
ing not very far away, for it is springtime, and already 
seven miles of track have been laid — ties placed and 
steel rails laid on them. But now! The frost is nearly 
all out of the ground. And oh, what an upheaval! In 
places the road-bed is broken. For a short distance the 
rails of one side of the track are under the mud, while 
those of the other side, are a foot above it. And the 
whole track goes up and down like a roller-coaster. No 
heavy equipment can go over the rails, not even the 
crane. The men go to work in lorries. 

Now another “extra gang” has come, far behind 


the ones laying the rails they work, trying to “line” the « 
track, which in railroad language means to bring it back - 


to normal. 

Again we have the mud. In places the moss-cov- 
ered barrens shake like jelly. A crow-bar driven 
through the moss quickly disappears for ever. But 
nearly all-along the way is just plain mud! The work- 
men are covered with it. During the past three weeks, 


often when a man lifted his foot out of the mud, it came ~ 
all right, and quickly enough. But the long rubber 


boot, laced at the top, didn’t. It stayed stuck in the 


mud, while the owner hopped about on one foot trying | 


to extricate that boot. 
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I notice now that a new type of foot-gear replaces 
the long boot of rubber, laced at the top. It is a long 


leather boot fully laced, and reinforced at the top by 
two buckled straps. 


Suddenly I ‘sat alert, for I could see, not so far 
away, a great steel derrick or crane, diesel-powered, 
lifting horizontally a colossal hammer seemingly of tre- 
mendous weight. It was hoisted many feet, then air 
compressors took over and began to attack that ham- 
mer so hard and fast that we could see the big pile 
going deeper and deeper into the ground. Piles had 
been driven on each side of a stream. Resting its ends 
on some of them, twenty feet above the water and span- 
ning it, was a steel deck. Over this and the two ap- 
proaches formed by the trestle of piles and timbers 
would go the railway to the mines. The over-all length 
of the bridge is one hundred and eleven point three feet. 


During different summers, I had fished that 
stream, the east portage river, now running under the 
new bridge. I had followed it for miles as it twisted 
and meandered slowly and sedately through the un- 
spoiled wilderness. One day not very far from where 
the men and machines now worked, I had come slowly 
around a turn in the stream, then suddenly stopped 
dead, for casually swimming across the twelve- 
foot-wide pool was an alert-eared, small, black bear- 
cub, while its mother, standing on all fours, apparently 
unperturbed, regarded with mild interest first me, only 
fifteen feet away, then her approaching offspring. 


In a few seconds the cub was standing at her side. 
Slowly, softly she made a sound, “hah”, not unlike an 
amplified sigh, then the two slow-galloped into the 
woods. ; 

We came to the camping grounds — and I was 
amazed. Yet what I had already seen today in this 
far away hinterland, that for years I had known as a 
great unbroken wilderness, silent and still, should have 
prepared me for what I now saw. Instead of a long, 
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low, log camp witha wide store-place for meat, fire- 
wood, tools and other things separating the lumber- 
jacks’ sleeping quarters from the cookroom and dining- 
room, was a small village of gaily coloured trailers, pink 
and white, red and grey, and plain silver; they were 
almost as big as box cars; and there were silver-grey 
cabins that looked like trailers without wheels, a big 
modern cabin that was cook-house and dining-room for 
one hundred men. Near the big cabin, chugging whole- 
heartedly, was a small powerhouse generating electricity 
for the whole camp. 


No wonder I was amazed, since for years I had 


come thirteen miles on foot, ‘usually in the evening 
time, to a quiet log camp, a thin column of grey smoke 
lazily spiralling skywards from the stove-pipe that 
pierced the low roof, and when I came into the camp- 
yard I always felt that there was a friendly welcome in 
the grey, filmy pennant waving to me from above the 
roof. Once inside, always a great hearty welcome came 
when the white-aproned, white-capped cook turned 
quickly from big, hot, wood-burning range with the 
bubbling, two-feet-high pots of potatoes and other 
vegetables, and hurried with outstretched hands, past 
the big galvanized tub of slowly rising sponge that soon 
would be shaped into rolls to rise again, then baked 
golden brown loaves of excellent bread. Then geetings 
over, almost as quickly as waving a fairy wand a wond- 
erful meal would be served. 


The foreman.opened a side door, very near the end 
of a trailer, stood back and asked me to enter... 


I stepped into fairyland! Walls and ceiling were in 
bright, gay colours; floor was polished; a wine-coloured 
chesterfield spanned the rear wall, and above it, dainty 
rose-coloured drapes curtained. the small oblong win- 
dows. And near it were two or three soft comfortable 
arm chairs. A small, though adequate, -oil-burning 
range was on my left, near it a deep freeze and almost 
opposite it was a dining table; then a television set, a 
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small compact bathroom with a shower, then two bed- 
rooms. It seemed incredible that I was still in the 
hinterland of northern New Brunswick, where for 
many years I had come on foot to minister to lumber- 
jacks in a primitive camp of logs. 

In a moment we were sitting at the small dining- 
table with exquisite china, eating roast duck, mashed 
potato, green peas with a variety of condiments that 
only a woman can prepare. It was many years since I 
had tasted roast duck; it was deliciously prepared. The 
foreman’s wife had cooked the dinner on her oil-burn- 
ing range. 

After the excellent meal came the marvel: tele- 
vision! And as I watched the quickly changing scene I 
wondered what would be their comment if the woods- 


‘men of old came into that up-to-the-minute trailer and 


witnessed what I now saw. Yet while I marvelled, I 
was neither enthralled nor entertained as often I had 
been by performances of lumberjacks in log cabins. 


I now recalled one summer evening spent in a 
lumber-camp not more than five miles from where I 
now sat. I had just finished my work with the men in 
the small office when a young fellow came in to.invite 
me to the cook-room. “They’re havin’ great fun in the 
big camp tonight,” he said. “There’s a lad just goin’ to 
step her off over there now; he kin dance seventy-five 
different steps; he certainly is nifty on his pins!” 

“That will take some time,” I offered. 


“Yes, but it’s Saturday night, and we don’t have 
to go to bed early. So we're. goin’ to go right to her 
for a coupla hours yet.” 


As I went in, the “band” started to play. What 
music! What toe-tingling, blues-chasing, heart-moving, 
soul-filling, merry music! How hard it was to draw the 
conventional blind of restraint over my spirit and sit 
down sedately in the tub-like high-backed chair, on 
rockers, that had been fashioned from a flour barrel 
and made most comfortable. 
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The dining-tables had been moved back to the side 
walls, and the benches into the hollow square. Most 
of the men were seated on these while a few of us sat on 
chairs. Near us at the end: of one table, sitting on small 
benches, boxes and chairs were the “musicians”, going 
right to it. There were two violins, an accordion, two 
mouth-organs, a guitar and two tin pie-plates. 


The. dancer faced us, but saw us not. His eyes . 


seemed to be held by something on the far-ceiling, but 
his nimble feet were on the floor! Merrily, ripplingly, 
toe-tappingly, heel-hittingly, whole-foot-beatingly, 
went the bewitching feet of that wonderfully gifted 
terpsichorean. He matched the swift zing and zip and 
rhythmic beat of the exhilarating, joyous music. And 
each time he gracefully swung into a different step a 
roar of approval and encouragement went up from the 
smoke-wreathed audience. What a night to remember! 


Yes, it:was something to marvel at; television in the 
faraway hinterland of New Brunswick, the cold, grey, 
strangely animated faces of the actors and the music 
that seemed to lack soul. 


In the big cabin, that in no way resembled a jee 
camp of the lumberjacks working in this area, I met 
again an old friend in the strongly-built, medium-sized 
cook; he was Clint Wood. Clint was standing near his 
big range, and that range, unlike the lumberjack’s 
range, did not burn wood, it burned propane gas. At 
least one did. I hadn’t noticed that there were two big 
ranges, side by side, the other was an oil burner. Near 
it was a big square of stainless steel used for frying, and 
it was heated by electricity. No rack filled with dry 
jack-pine and green birch here; nor any big oil lamps 
in wall brackets or hanging from rafters to give soft, 
dim light . . . and to be filled and cleaned almost every 
other day. In place of the one or two long dining-tables 
running the full length of the cook-room were perhaps 
a dozen small ones, each seating six or eight men. Above 
the small tables hung electric bulbs. 
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“How many men have you, Clint?” I asked. 


“Seventy,” he said, “but I have two cookees and 
two chore boys.” 

Now there was something of quiet and reserve 
about the cook’s manner and movements that I could 
not interpret — it was so different from the robust 
joyousness of woods cooks that I had known, even quiet 
woods cooks. And I had known many. Could it. be the 
stove? I wondered, for here were no sounds of crack- 
ling, purring jack-pine, nor “flitting, dancing flashes 
around pot holes and stove doors as the resin-fed 
flames of the jack-pine leaped around the wood. That 
it might be the stove did not at all seem to me fantastic, 
since just the previous evening, Stuart Jagoe, cook for 
the workmen known as the “extra gang” who were plac- 
ing the sleepers just beyond the Y, enjoying the charm 
of my wood-burning cook stove of another age, called 
the Queen, had advised me not to change to a modern 
oil-burning one. And the engineers’ cook, Ivan King, 
had sat late in the twilight till it gave over to night, 
watching the fire and listening to the comforting 
crackle and snap of the burning dry wood, and seeing 
the sparkle brighten, and the dancing, waving light in- 
crease in the gathering darkness. “My,” he had said, 
“Gsn’t a wood-fire a delightful thing?” 


“Yes,” I agreed, “there seems to be something 
friendly, companionable, about a fire of dry jack-pine.” 


So perhaps it was the lack of the lively burning 
wood-fire, ancient ally of all woods cooks, that left 
Clint so quiet and reserved; yet I can say that shortly 
after my visit, I learned that he had left all the conven- 
iences and labour-saving devices of the Modern Con- 
struction Company for the more primitive work of the 
woods cook. 


After we continued our drive along the roadbed of 
the right-of-way, although snow-covered the rising of 
the road-bed seemed to descend and the ditches to dis- 
appear till all was level before me, and I realized that 
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we were speeding over an old woods road: a tote-road, 
better known among the lumberjacks as a “portage”. 


In a little while we were no longer on level ground; 
for we were descending a long hill winding through a 
forest of spruce. Soon the spruce trees were taller: and 
the woods darker. On either side of our road, denting 
the soft, white snow, were hundreds of rabbit tracks, 
hundreds of them crossing and re-crossing each other. 


We had passed all signs of modernity: high piles 
of bulldozed trees, broken, smashed and uprooted, 
pushed back, on each side of the road, along with piles 
of underbrush, sods and stones, with hundreds of fuet 
barrels painted different colours to designate the con- 
tents, whether gasoline, diesel oil, crude oil, grease or 
what have you, lining the foreground of the broad 
bleak right-of-way. 


Now, lofty old spruce trees, dark and snow- 
patched, grew close'to our road. And the great silence 
of the age-old forest enveloped us. Although I could not 
sense it, I was sure that the pleasant aromatic breath of 
the forest had taken over from gasoline barrel, car 
exhaust and diesel oil-drum of the right-of-way. 


“We are coming to John Carr’s camp. We moved 
it from our headquarters to here, yesterday. He and his 
men will begin to cut trees tomorrow. Then the bull- 
dozers will move in and take over.” 


I had known John Carr and liked him. For a few 
weeks, while he was superintending the cutting of trees 
for the Y, his camp had been near my place. I knew 
that he loved the woods. He is one of the old-style 
woodsmen. Thinking of ‘this, I wondered how he had 
reacted to life at headquarters. Soon I would know, for 
now we had come around a turn in our descending road. 
And there was his camp! Truly a lumberjack’s camp, 
with a long grey scarf of joyous smoke, twisting as it 
floated lazily away over the dark, snow-patched trees. 
I smiled, for to me it said: “Welcome”. Yet there was 
more to come. John Carr came hurrying through the 
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door, right hand outstretched: “Welcome! Welcome!” 
he cried. And behind him followed his wife, welcome 
smiling in her kindly eyes. 


As we went in John apologized for many things; 
for they were not settled yet. But I didn’t see any need 
for apology, for I was looking at the big wood-burning 
tange, listening to crackling and sparkling of the fire, 
seeing in the wood-rack the pile of dry jack-pine and 
white birch and near by, in the big aluminum bread 
dish, the slowly rising dough, Spongy and snow-white, 
and the paraffin oil-lamps hanging from rafters. 

Almost as quickly as the waving of fairy wand, 
we were seated at the long dining-table, drinking de- 
licious tea, poured by John from a big, blue-grey, 
granite-iron teapot, eating wholesome camp-made 
bread, freshly made, lemon meringue pies, and the love- 
liest, lightest, big doughnuts in all the world. 


While we ate, a few other visitors joined us. They 
came in one of the Modern Construction Company’s 
cars. They were young, vital, enthusiastic, with the 
vision of youth. They looked on the project before 
them in the spirit of a great adventure. They talked 
quickly, ate quickly, drank quickly the mugs of ex- 
cellent tea that John slowly refilled from his blue-grey 
teapot. I admired their spirit of exuberance, for their 
every movement and pose held a challenge, an eager 
challenge, though I didn’t envy it. 

As John spoke quietly, I thought he seemed tired, 
and I guessed it was caused by all the noise and me- 
chanized movement of the modern camp he had left 
behind. I felt sure hard work would not so tire him. 


When we got up from the table and went out to the 
big wood-burning range, we saw Mrs. Carr quickly. 
moulding snow-white rolls and placing them in a bake 
pan to rise again. Then when she said good-bye to all 
of us I knew that she too was tired, for she told us she 
would work for a little while, then go away from the 
machines and noise. She has gone away from them. 
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Outside, we stood, grouped, all looking far into the 
western hinterland still unbroken, still unspoiled. The 
young people straight, vital, expectant. John, his wife 
and I settled, quiet, unexpectant. 

One of the young people spoke quickly, assuredly: 
“Tomorrow, John, you will be breaking new ground.” 

Slowly John answered: “I would rather be going 
to the “Far Away Place”. Then I knew that John too 
was tired, for I knew all about the “Far Away Place’. 
A quarter century before I had come to it; for I too was 
tired. I had written a book with that title, and John had 
read that book and liked it. 

So we stood: all of us looking into the west, beau- 
tifully coloured by the alpen glow on the far hills. 
Tired ones and eager, expectant ones. And each one, 
in his own way, knew what it means when “Progress 
Breaks Through The Hinterland”’. 
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RAN O’SHEA KEPT a bake shop. Almost every- 
thing that she made in it was out of this world: 
superb, supreme. She had made to order two very 
big cakes, a dark heavy fruit-cake and-a golden plain 
pound cake. It goes without saying that they were 
beauties. And now they were carefully packed in a big 
carton ready to go on their way. © 
“Now, Pat,” she said to her grand-niece, “we'll 
have this carton put on your sled, then all you will have 
to do is haul it down to the river, then along the ice 
till you come to the ferry slip. I think it would be better 
to keep near the shore, yet I’m told the ice is safe for 
pud ..., pred. .., for those crossing the river on foot.” 


“That word’s pedestrian, Gran,” suggested Pat. 


“Oh! I see! Thank you, Miss! How old are you 
now?” 


_ “Sixteen, Gran.” 


“Sixteen? Sixteen! Why it seems like only a year 


or two ago since I was putting you out of the shop for 
some kind of sass or other. 


“I mind well the time I put you out for making a 
noise while Mr. Grey was reading to us out of the paper. 
Then you stood looking in the window, ‘holding your 
nose, while you spoke so that your voice would sound 
like his. And now you are a regular young lady telling 
poor old Gran O’Shea how to use her words. I was 
able to speak, forty years, before ever you were able 
to say Mama. Here, take this pencil and copy the name 
and address. of the firm buying the cakes on to the 
carton.” | 

Pat went quickly to work, while Gran watched her 
for a moment in silence, then she spoke. “I mind the 
time when you were just beginning to write. You were 
scribbling your name every place you saw a chance. 
Ill never forget the Sunday afternoon when poor 
O’Shea was sleeping quietly in his big easy chair in the 
living room, and I went to call him to his supper. There 
across his lovely clean white dome, in one big black 
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scrabble, done by a wax crayon, was your work: ‘Pat 


Murphy’. You couldn’t let the poor man’s nice shiny © 


bald head alone! You had to practise on it.” 

As Pat returned the pencil, she kept her head down 
for she was shaking with silent laughter that might ex- 
plode at any moment. a ; 

“Now,” continued Gran, “just as soon as Billie 
comes to carry the carton out, and fix it on your sled 
you will be ready to start. Annie Parks said she would 
be glad to go with you. It’s a wonder she isn’t here!” 

“Oh, Gran, I wish that old Harry Sampson had 
only kept his word! He promised you he would take 
those cakes in his car as far as the ferry wharf, then 
carry them across the ice and give them to Mr. Crecker. 
Now he has broken his promise! I think he’s scared to 
meet Mr. Crecker. Everybody seems to be frightened 
of him, for they all try to keep out of his way.” 


“Well, Pat, he said he wasn’t scared of Role 


Crecker, he said he knew how to handle old Role. He 
said if there were ten Role Creckers, all waiting for the 
cakes he would walk right up to them, and show them 
that he would take no back-water from any of them.” 


“It’s easy to talk, Gran. But did he tell you why | 


he didn’t want to take the cakes?” 
“No, he didn’t say. He just said he was sorry he 
couldn’t take the cakes; then did all that talking about 


not being afraid of all the Creckers that walked this 
good green earth. 


“Then I asked Jimmie Hedley. Jimmie was scared, 


all right; for when I told him that Role Crecker would 
be waiting for him at the other side of the river, he 
cried: ‘No Ma’am! Not for me! I don’t want to meet 


up with old Role Crecker. Why I’d just as soon meet © 


the devil, himself! Come to think of it, I believe I'd 
rather meet the devil than Role Crecker.’ ” 

As Gran finished, the store door opened and a 
slight black-haired girl of fourteen or fifteen, dressed 
in navy blue, came into the store. 
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: “Good!” said Gran. “When you two girls come 


“Oh, Gran,” said the girl, “that will be. scrump- 


 , tious!’ But Pat said nothing. She seemed to be pre- 


occupied. 


Gran turned to Pat and gave further instructions: 
“You'll meet Role Crecker on this side, near the ferry 
wharf. Don’t you go to the other side. He said he'll 
walk over to this side.” 

“Perhaps he won’t, Gran!” 


Quickly Gran looked searchingly at Pat. “You're 
right: perhaps he won’t. There’s good reasons to say 
perhaps he won’t, for as long as I’ve known Role 
Crecker, and that’s more than thirty years, no man has 
ever been able to perdict .. .” 


“Predict, Gran.” 


“Are you ever going to let me be! It’s getting to 
be so that I hardly open my mouth till I’m snapped 
right up! Now you let me be, Miss! Well, as I was say- 
ing: no man has ever been able to per... to... to guess 
what he would do next, unless of course, he was going 
to tell Role not to do something, for then,. just as sure 
as you are standing there on your two feet, he would do 
what he was told not to do. That’s why at every po- 
litical meeting the voters, over his way, always put him 
in the chair. You see, one day he may be for the Gov- 
ernment, and the next day for the Opposition. He has 
been known to go to a meeting ready to vote for one 
party, and come out from that meeting ready to vote 
for the other party. I remember well one election day. 
It was in the fall. There were mud holes in the road 
that led up to his place. And that was one reason why, 
all through the morning, neither side was eager to send 
a car up the three miles of bad road, to bring him down 
to the polling booth; and another reason was that in. 
the morning no one knew, for sure, which way he was 
going to cast his vote. In the afternoon, coming along 
towards three o’clock, someone said he had heard that 
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Role was strong for the Opposition; so immeejutly 
that side’s car started .. .” 


“Immediately, Gran.” 

“What's that?” 

“Immediately: that word is immediately.” 

“Oh, indeed! I see! Yes! Still clipping me: snip- 
ping me up and snapping at me! Perhaps now, it might 
be better if poor old Gran O’Shea would write down 


what she wants to say .. . or maybe now she could learn 
the sign language, so’s she .. .” 


“Hurry, Gran! The car is started: it will be far 


away in no time at all; and you'll...” 


“Well! Is that so, Miss? Now, let me tell you that 


the car had a hard time to make its way over the muddy 
road up to the Crecker home, and for all you say about 
it being hard for me to catch up to it, I’m told a creeping 
baby could, at times, keep up with it, for the roads were 
something awful! No paved roads in those days! 


“Now, Pat, you will. hardly believe this; yet it is 
the truth: before that car was half way back to the 
polling booth, that man had changed his mind! No 
longer was he going to vote for the Opposition, for now 
he was strong for the Government. So when the driver 
of the Opposition car learned of the change, he dumped 
poor Role right out on the side of the road, then kept 
on going as fast as he could over those awful roads.” 


“Oh Gran! What did poor Mr. Crecker do then?” 


“I’m coming to that! If you will just let me alone 
Vil tell it...” 


“TI suppose he turned around and walked all the 
way back home.” 

“You do? Well he didn’t! Being dumped out, on 
the side of the road, from the Opposition car just made 
him all the more determined to vote for the Govern- 
ment. So he started walking the almost two miles to 
the poll. , 
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“Well, he had walked almost a mile when along 
came a beautiful big towering car...” 


_ “Phat’s tour... oh... oh, never mind, Gran!” 


just what I want to mind, Miss! 


_ “The big towering car stopped. ‘Who are you go- 
ing to vote for?’ called the driver. 

“*That’s my. business!’ answered Role, just as 
sassy as could be. 


“ ‘Well, this is the Government car. I only take 
to the polls those who are on that side.’ 


__“‘Open the door then, and don’t talk so much,’ 
said-Role, still sassy; besides he knew that it was almost 
poll-closing-time and he didn’t want to lose a minute. 


“Well, it was a little while before they reached the 
poll. When they did a crowd of men closed around the 
car. “Who are you going to vote for, Role?’ called two 
or three of the Opposition. 

“Role didn’t speak till he got out of the car. Then 
he stood up straight, looked right at those Opposition 
lads and shouted: ‘I wouldn’t vote for . . .’ that’s all the 
far he got; for Danny Maher who was standing not far 
away, called: “You're right Role: you won’t vote, for 
the polls are closed.’ ” 

“Oh Gran! And were they?” 

“They were!” 

“Poor Mr. Crecker!’’ 


“I wouldn’t have too much sympathy for him, Pat; 
you are soon going to meet him.” 


“Oh, Gran. How am I going to handle him? Oh, 
why didn’t that old brave Harry Sampson keep to his 
promise? I don’t know what I'll do if Mr. Crecker 
Starts acting up on me.” 


“There now, Pat, everything may be all right. He 
may just take the cakes and say nothing at all. Some- 
times I’ve seen him come into the shop and just give 
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a grunt. If O’Shea happened to be in the store he 
nearly always just gave a grunt. 


“You see he and O’Shea didn’t pull. And it was 


all Role’s fault. It all happened long ago when Role’s 


horse started up the street, leaving him in a store. Well, 


O’Shea was walking on the sidewalk when the horse - 


came abreast of him. Seeing no driver, he jumped into 
the street, caught hold of the bridle and held the.horse 
till Role came along. 

“Now, Pat, what do you think Role said?” 

“T suppose he thanked Uncle Will.” 

“Well, he didn’t! He said: ‘If you had let that 
horse alone, he never would have started!’ ” 

“Oh, Gran! What a man! Oh, I should never have 
offered to take Harry Sampson’s place. Oh, I wish it 
was all over! If only I was coming back instead of 
going . 

“Then we would be having lovely doughnuts and 
coffee,” said Annie. 


Pat smiled and looked at Gran. 


“Well, Pat, you just watch yourself. Don’t try to 4 
tell him what words to use, for if you do, you'll be | 


sorry!” 


“I won’t, Gran. I won’t even tell him what kind 


of grunt to use!” 


“Well, I hope you won’t have any trouble with 
him! Yet all I can do is hope,” said Gran. 


In a little while Pat and Annie were skating down 
over the glare ice of the river. The two big cakes, care- 
fully packed in the carton reposing on the sled, were 
being almost effortlessly hauled by Pat. 


In less than ten minutes they were near the mouth 
of the river that merged into the bigger bay; but just 
before it did, it. was narrowed by two long wharves, or 


rather ferry slips, opposite each other, jutting out from | 


either side. 
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Today no ferry crossed and recrossed, for the small 
bay was quiet and still, under thick grey ice that almost 
spanned the distance from slip to slip. Almost, though 
‘not all, for near the opposite slip was a long, wide, dark 
ice patch, parallel with the shore, that told of recent 
freezing. 


“See that dark wide lane of ice over there?” said 
Pat to her companion. 


“Yes, Pat! And I see an ice-boat with nobody in 
it, near it. 

“Well, that’s where they cut out the ice for the 
frozen-in ferry to sail up to the launchways, so that 
she could be hauled up for the winter. See her up 
there on the other side.” 

“My goodness Pat, I wouldn’t like to try to walk 
eae that dark patch of new ice: it can’t: be very 
solid.” 

“Well, there’s no need for anyone to try; for as you 
can see, it is bushed here and there on either side. See 
oe big white sign-boards with the red ‘Danger’. on 

em . 

“OQ my! O great goodness! Look, Pat! See that 
man! He read the danger sign! And now look at him! 
He’s walking right out on to that thin ice. He’s going 
to try to cross to us! Oh! Oh! Oh! 

“Oh, Annie! That’s Mr. Crecker! Oh, he’s trying 
to cross, just because people are warned not to try to 
cross! Oh, he’ll be drowned sure! Sure! Sure!” 

The two girls stood appalled, staring at the fool- 
hardy man, something akin to horror in their eyes as 
they watched his quick high stepping; his arms, out- 
stretched, sidewise, were in a straight line; his feet 
seemed to be hitting the ice; and it appeared so, because 
in fact the thin new ice was waving beneath them. 

Neither girl uttered a word. They stood spell- 
bound, transfixed. 

Suddenly the oncomer started to run, there was a 
sound of cracking, then crashing. The ice broke. The 
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girls screamed. The man began to sink; but his arms 
saved him from going completely under. Outstretched, 
they rested on relatively solid ice. 


Quickly Pat turned, skated to the ice-boat, caught 
hold of the mainsail sheet, which was a long, slender 
rope now coiled, aft, on the deck. She tried to pull it; 
but found one end attached to the boom. Quickly she 
jumped to the deck and cut the rope with the edge of her 
skate. - 

As she left the boat she saw the man frantically 
beating and breaking the thin ice with his arms, he had 
almost reached the good strong ice, when the new 
would no longer break. He seemed almost spent, yet 
desperately he tried to hold on. It seemed that the 
down-current was drawing his feet under the ice. 

Quickly Pat sat down-on the good ice, drove the 
heels of her skates into it, then threw the coiled rope 
towards the man; but she missed him completely, for 
it was hard for her to throw while in a-sitting position. 


Swiftly yet carefully she pulled back the rope, coiling 


it as she did so. 


Again she threw it. This time it hit him on the 
head, knocking off his cap, then fell down between his 
two arms. . 

As if fascinated, he looked at it for at least three 
seconds, then with an incredibly quick motion his right 
arm curled around the rope, and his right hand clenched 
it. 


rope. 
ae his left hand caught the rope, he started to sink; 
but the quick pulling of Pat stopped him from being 
drawn under the ice; yet that was all it did do. 

For seconds there was no movement; yet the rope 
stayed taut between the two. Then the man lowered 
his chest and head to the ice, hunched his shoulders, and 
brought his arms close together. He seemed to be kick». 
ing; for there was some movement in the water. 
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“Pull!” he cried, as his left hand reached for the 


Slowly the thin ice under his chest began to bend 
downwards and the water to flood it. Then slowly he 
began to move towards Pat. With all her strength, hand 
over hand she was pulling, at the same time driving 
herself back by digging the heel-points of her skates 
into the ice. 

Presently she was standing, for her man had slid 
right up onto the good grey ice and was trying to get to 
his feet. When, with some apparent difficulty, he did, 
his eyes fixed Pat’s; and there was a strange light in 
them. Perhaps he was going to find fault. with her for 
the way she had saved his life. She couldn’t tell. She 
kept staring back at him hoping that he wouldn’t stand 
there long, for he must be freezing. The water stopped 
pouring from his soaked clothes. There was a thin 
puddle of water at his feet. Quickly it began to freeze. 
His wet clothes were stiffening. 


Pat wanted to tell him to go home, but she feared 
that if she did, he would determine to stay. She wond- 
ered if, now, he could take the cakes. They were still 
on the sled in care of her companion, who was standing 
twenty yards away. 

It seemed to Pat a long while, yet it wasn’t a min- 
ute since she had pulled the man out of the water. 
Suddenly he spoke: 

“You did it! You did it! You did it!” he cried. 


“That’s the Murphy in you! Your old Granddad 
Murphy was a real man.” 


He was shivering so violently that Pat wished to 
advise him to run to his car and hurry home. Yet she 
feared that if she told him to go home, he would stay 
where he was— 


“You knew you needed a rope,” he continued, 
“you knew where to get a rope, but how to get the rope 
without a knife would have most people licked . . . and 
they’d stay licked, and leave me to be drowned. Yes, 
sir, they'd leave me to drown there right before their 
eyes just because they couldn’t think how to get the 
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rope. But you, without any knife, knew how to get that. 
rope. You wouldn’t stay licked. That’s the way with 
the Murphys. They don’t . 


“Pardon me, Mr. Creek but you must be ex- . 


hausted .. . uh . . . completely exhausted . . . and 
shocked . . . so you had better let us haul you on the 
sled across the ice to your car. We can easily . . 
“What? Who? Who’s exhausted? Who’s shocked?” 
he shouted. “Who do you think I am? I’m no infant! 
No one’s goin’ to haul me on a sled! The Murphys ain’t 
the only people with a comeback! I ain’t licked! I kin 
walk to the car! And I kin carry that box of cakes, too! 
And I kin carry them without them gettin’ wet, for 


now my clothes are frozen. And that’s all on account of 


you keepin’ me standin’ on: this here ice, and talkin’ 
and talkin’ . 


“Mr. Crecker, \ 
“So if you'll just ease off on the talk, and quit 
tellin’ me what to do, and gimme the cakes Vil start 


fer home; I don’t want to stand here all day listenin’ to 
talk, talk, talk, while I freeze to death.” 


Pat’s companion brought the carton of cakes to thé. 


elderly man. Without a word, he took them from her, 

Then he turned to Pat Murphy, held the carton in his 
left hand, and rested it on his knee. His right hand 
quickly: lifted to his head as though he were going to: 
raise his cap, but he had no cap. His earnest brown eyes 
looked kindly into Pat’s merry ones. Then, right hand 
still at the salute, he spoke: “May Almighty God bless 
you!” Then, carrying the.carton of cakes in both hands, 

he turned and slowly walked, over the good ice, towards 
his car. 

Pat, seemed fascinated as she stood watching him, 
in his stiff-frozen clothes, labouring slowly to the car’ 
Nor did she move until her companion spoke. 

“Coffee and doughnuts, Pat!” 


“Oh!” smiled Pat. Then the two went eagerly back 
to Gran’s. 
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was six feet seven inches tall, and built in propor- 
tion. Usually things went along well, but today 
they were not going well, they weren’t going well at all! 


Every little while, a band-saw would break, or 
become dull. The big mill would stop while saws were 
being changed or a welding job done, which was not at 
all pleasing to the big, heavy-bearded man who was six 
feet seven inches tall. 


He walked quickly, back and forward in the long 
dining-room and ranted bitterly, while his wife sat at 
ease, and sipped leisurely her after-dinner coffee. 


“Never before has such a thing happened!” he 
shouted. “Why, every little while there’s a break-down; 
and there is a hold-up of the cut. The men sit taking 
their ease while the damage is being repaired . . . sitting 
down, everywhere: on the floor, on machines, on logs 
—everywhere! While I pay them for the lost time. Pay 
them!” he roared. “Pay them!” he repeated. Then he 
stopped, looked at his wife, and there was challenge 
in the fierce expression of that look. 


Calmly, quietly she looked up into his fixed angry 
eyes, then dreamily, as though unaware-of his presence 
she kept looking, but she said not a word. In a moment 
she turned to her neglected cup, then quickly raised it 
to her lips and took a long contented sip of coffee. 
Finally, in a flat nasal voice, that was almost masculine 
she spoke. 


“The women are saying that the workmen greatly 
enjoy all the little breaks. They find them restful. Th— 


“Res ...res... restful!” he shouted, and he was 
almost choking with anger. “They find them restful. 
They! Isn’t it nice! Isn’t it lovely! just lovely! that 
my mill breaks down every little while so that all those 
well-paid workmen can have some fine restful breaks!” 


Nasally, flatly, as if he hadn’t spoken at all, she 
continued from where she had left off. “They say the 


Tw BIG HEAVY-BEARDED man who owned the mill 
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men take little lunches in their pockets, sandwiches of 
baked shad and mayonnaise.. The women say you can’t 
tell them from chicken sand...” 


“Oh stop! Stop! Stop, woman!” he roared. 


She didn’t stop. Quietly, evenly, her flat voice - 
continued. “... wiches. They say the men feel that | 


they can work better after their nice little rest and a 
sandwich or two. So what does it matter: if now and 
then a saw breaks? They’re not made of gold!” 


“Gold!” he cried. “That’s it: gold. Gold!’ 


In a few long steps he strode from the dining-room, 
and she was alone with her coffee. 


With scarcely any expression marring the placid 


kindliness of her plain thin face, she continued to sip. 


her coffee. She seemed to enjoy it. 


What caused the saws to break were stones, stones 


and gravel in the logs. The logs had come from a new 
territory. And before the huge spring-drive reached the, 
deep river, it had come down shallow brooks with many 
turns in them, where the logs picked up in their bark 
stones, pebbles, gravel. So, when the logs were rafted 


and towed to the boom they carried with them the 


potential saw-breakers. - 


The men who stood on the small narrow rafts near | 


the haul-up and poled the logs to it, where they went 
up into the mill, were warned, again and again, to watch 
for stones, pebbles and gravel, and remove what they 
found. Yet saws continued to break . 


The following morning there was great excitement 
at the haul-up. Not only at the haul-up, but through- 
out the mill: one of the haul-up men, while watching for 
stones had found a golden nugget, a nugget of gold! . 


“They'll watch the logs now!” said the big mill, 
owner to his wife. “Very early this morning, before 
anyone was around, I slipped down to the boom and 
hammered a golden nugget in the end of a log. Then, 
not long after the wheels began to turn, the golden 
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_ hugget was found. I think the haul-up men will watch 


now.” 


He was right. The haul-up men watched. They 
watched carefully all that day. But the following morn- 
ing they were not there to watch — they were watching 
somewhere else. Far away in the turns of the upper 
reaches of the stream, where the logs had been rolled 
into the water, they watched. All day long they 
searched for gold. And they were not alone; other mill- 
hands had joined them in their quest. And all day long, 
no wheels turned in the mill. 

The following morning no mill-hand appeared — 
all was silent in the mill. Towards noon when there was 
no sign of the mill owner coming to dinner his wife went 
down to the office. She found him alone, sitting in his 
swivel-chair. . 

“Like the workmen said: it’s restful sitting in the 
quiet, idle mill,” he offered. 

~ She looked at him steadily for a moment. And she 
didn’t like the strained look in his eyes. 


“Come with me,” she said quietly. 


Without a word he stood up and went with her 
up the hill to their home. He didn’t speak till he got near 
the building, then he said: ‘Annie, I just can’t eat any 
dinner.” 

“Very well,” she said.. “Now you get in your car 


_ and go to Howton and. ask Mrs. Muir for the hat she 


has for me.”’ Howton was thirty miles away. 
Quietly, dazedly he left in the car. 


Hurriedly she called up heavily-built Pat Done- 
gan, the walking-boss who had charge of all the 
company’s woods-work. 

“Pat,” she said, “I want you to take me up to the 


place where the mill hands are searching for gold. How 
far is it from here?” 


“Ten mile, Ma’am. Just the neat ten miles. I can 
take you there in about fifteen minutes.” 
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He did. Then quickly he found the gold-diggers 
and brought them to her. 

“TI hear you found another gold-nugget,” she of- 
fered. “Well, it’s not so big as the one you found in 
the log, and it’s a different shape. I know because my 
husband lost it up here. I don’t think there is any 
gold here. The one you found in the log was put there 
by my husband. I gave those two nuggets to him. Look 
at this nugget.” 

There was a gasp of surprise as she held up a 
nugget about the size of a hen’s egg — five times bigger 
than the other two, together. 

“The three nuggets were given to me by an old 
uncle who had worked in the Klondyke. Now! come. 
back immediately, go to work in the mill. If every- 
thing is humming in an hour’s time I’ll give this nugget: 
to be divided among all of you.” 

In about two hours’ time the big mill-owner came 
back. Slowly, forlornly he got out of his car. The 
trouble that was on him so weighed him that his huge 
figure bent. Wearily, carrying the paper-bag in which 
was his wife’s new hat, he walked towards the door. 

Quickly he straightened, dropped the bag with the 
hat in it, ran partly down the hill. Then tall, straight, 
like a great viking of old, he stood staring at the glory 
of it all, listening to the screeching of the saws as they" 
tore through the huge logs of white pine, watching the. 
logs mounting the haul-up, seeing the lovely clean deal« 
planks and boards sailing out on the runways to aug- 
ment the big lumber piles. 

While he stood in ecstasy, his wife went quickly 
out, retrieved the bag with the hat in it, came back to 
the house, opened the bag and took out the pert littlé 
hat of gray and silver and black. Lovingly she held it 
in her right hand. It would be ecstasy. for her to try on, 
just now, that dear little hat. 

Firmly she laid it aside, then went to see about 
the dinner for the man, who soon would realize that he 
was hungry ... very hungry. 
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AR AWAY IN the deep stillness of the winter woods, 

the medium-sized man on snowshoes stopped. He 

was tired, almost exhausted. He had a mile more to 
go before he reached camp. Not very far for an expert 
snowshoer, but now he was no longer an expert snow- 
shoer, for he had come only a mile, just half-way; and 
he was almost played out. He greatly feared that he 
might not be able to make it to camp. 


There was pain in his legs, and across the insteps of 
his feet. The snow was soft, at-every step he sank in it 
afew.inches. And nearly always he lifted a few pounds 
on his wide snowshoes. It was many years since he had 
snowshoed, twenty to be exact. 


Although not well-rested, slowly again he laboured 
forward, and immediately there followed the softly- 
sounding flop of snowshoes and faint creak of harness. 
He didn’t wish to rest long, for the unfamiliar exertion 
and the heavy pack he carried on his back were making 
him very warm. Yet soon he stopped again, unsheathed 
his hunting-knife, stepped aside and cut a piece of 
maple sapling, one inch in diameter, quickly lopped the 
branches and top. Now he had an instrument, two 
feet long, to knock his snowshoe when he raised his 
foot, and dislodge adhering snow. 


It was somewhat easier now, yet he was becoming 
more and more tired. He kept wondering if he could 
make it to camp. He looked at his watch. It had taken 
him an hour to come the first mile. He was losing time 
now, he had come no more than a quarter-mile in half 
an hour. Yet considering everything his anxiety was 
not too great. His doctor had ordered him to go into 
the woods, yet he had not told him. to snowshoe. 


He had gone a mile and a half. Now slowly, with 
great effort and much pain he was still able to lift his 
snowshoe and make the step. Far away, beyond him, 
the brilliant sun had just drawn down its last shining 
golden rim. And the air was cooler. A glow like a 
golden mist lingered near the horizon. 
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Although far away in the vast hinterland, miles 
from any settlement, he was not lonely. There was 
something very comforting in the great silence, and 
deep stillness. It was not dark in the woods, for his 
way led along a hardwood ridge, where lots of daylight. 
came through the network of wide-meshed naked 
branches. Only at wide intervals was there a tiny clump 
of low fir trees. And now, as slowly, painfully, he. 
laboured, his eyes were focussed on one of those tiny 
clumps of fir. 


He.came near it, stopped, stooped forward to loosen 
the grip of his pack-straps, slowly removed the heavy 
pack and lowered it to the snow. And with the release 
he almost fell forward. Again he bent forward, very 
low, unbuckled the harness of his snowshoes and slowly 
stepped out of them — only to sink nearly a foot in the 
snow. Slowly his tired feet trampled a hard circle, 
about three feet in diameter; then he placed his snow- 
shoes, one upon the other, on the higher snow.. Quickly 
enough he lopped an armful of fir branches and piled 
them on the snowshoes; on these he spread a heavy 
sweater pulled from his pack. Then sat down. 


He drew a long breath, looked far away into the 
west. There the sky above the far extending ridge was 
bronze with a few long bars of glittering gold across it. 
He would give a lot to be sitting by the fire in the big 
comfortable camp of peeled fir logs. 


He rested elbows on knees, and lowered forehead 
to the upturned palms of his hands and thought of the 
reasons that had prompted him to leave the panting, 
impatient, clamouring city, and come to the quiét 
woods, the still solemn woods that seemed so full of 
peace. And although he feared that he might not be 
able to reach camp, he was glad he had come. 


A deep slow murmur swept softly among the tree« 
tops. Relaxed, he continued to take long deep breaths 
of the sweet clean air; and felt in harmony with the 
soothing spirit of the woods; for the gentle murmur 
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seemed to highlight the stillness, the silence, the com- 
forting restfulness all around him. Already his spirit 
was cleansed, and charged with strong, buoyant hope. 


_ He blessed the physician who had prescribed the. 
woods — the woods in winter time! He never would 
have thought of going to the woods in winter time. But 
he had complete faith in the man. Sick in spirit, worn 
out for want of sleep, greatly troubled in mind, he had 
decided to visit a psychiatrist, when a friend advised 
him to see a certain industrial’ doctor, a one-time sur- 
geon of very great promise who had lost his right hand 
in the Second World War, and now was an industrial 


doctor, and also a consultant for many well-known 
surgeons. 


Well, here he was away in the hinterland. He didn’t 
know how far, but he thought the nearest dwelling must 
be eight miles distant. After he left the train at a little 
flag station, a portager sitting on his load behind a team 
of big dapple-grey horses had brought him, Sitting be- 
side him on the load of supplies that he was taking to 
a bear-house miles away, to a depot camp. 


When the tote teamster asked him to remove his 
pack, he added: “Last man I gave a lift to, was one 
queer fella to be shoor; fer when I said ya better take 
off yer pack, he said: ‘No! It’s good enough: of you 
ta give me a lift away inta the woods without carryin’ 
the pack too — I'll carry the pack!’ He certinly was 
one queer duck, fer all the time that he drove with me, 
he kept his pack on his back.” ; 


_ _ When they came to the depot camp the driver 
introduced him to the cook, and the cook invited him 
to come in and lunch with the teamster. 


He hadn’t taken any midday meal on the train, 
for he felt too tired and heart-sick to eat. Now strangely 
enough, here in this plain one-room woods-camp with 
the table set, in most primitive fashion, for eight men, 
he felt he could do some damage. 
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“She’s pretty rough,” offered the cook. “I have no. 
meat. I-expected a lot of supplies in, but they haven’t 


come. All I’ve got fer dinner or supper or whatever ya — 


want ta call it, is boiled salt cod, baked patatas, with 
molasses cake for dessert. But there’s lots. I expected 
eight men to eat here, but they haven’t come. Yer wel- 
come to go right to her — such as she is.” 

He had enjoyed the boiled codfish, the lovely dry 
potatoes, and the pork-dripping for sauce. The ginger- 
bread! He had never tasted anything like it. But he 
had enjoyed more the stories told by the two woods- 
men. 


In a few sentences the portager had told him that 


a bear-house was a windowless building of logs, walls. 
two feet thick, in which supplies are stored for future 


operations. And although supposed to be bear-proof, 
sometimes bears do break through, then in a matter of 
seconds tear open a bag of sugar or flour or potatoes. It 
is no trouble at all for them to break into a barrel of 
pork or molasses. “I kin remember one time,” he said 
looking at the cook, “seein’ a bear that had broken into 
one of the MacIlwraith Company’s bear-houses over on 
the north bank of the Sabintintack river, right near 
leanin’ birch pool, one dandy place fer trout. Well sir 
that bear had sunk one of his forepaws deep inta a 
barrel a molasses and the stuff was jes drippin’ from 
the paw. 


“Now what da ya s’pose that bear was doin’?” he 


asked the cook. 
“Lickin’ off the molasses of course?” 
“No sir!” 
“No?” 


“No! he was not lickin’ off the molasses! But PA 


thousand flies were. And that bear was crouched down 
on a flat rock that jutted into leanin’ birch pool, weavin’ 
the paw back and forrad over the water. Now and then 
he’d give a quick jerk and haul her in, while the flies 
would keep dancin’ up and down above the waters: 
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Then a big trout would lep from the water fer a fly and 
that bear would give him a belt with the other forepaw 
and drive him far up the bank.” 

“Yah! I see,” said the amused cook. 


Unabashed the narrator continued: “He was doin’ 
very well when I came along. So I stood watchin’ him 
fer a little while...” 


“I s’pose he didn’t offer ya one?” queried the cook. 


“Well now I’m just comin* ta that, fer in a minit he 
looked up and saw me. Then he riz his molasses-free 
paw and motioned ta me ta wait. Then he weaved his 
molasses-covered paw back and forrad, shook her, then 
hauled her back. Well sir, in no time atall a big silver 
beauty lept clear o’ the water fer a fly! Then that bear, 
with one mighty lash, sent-him flyin’ through the air ’till 
he landed right at my feet. Then the bear give a little 
bow as if ta say he’s fer you: all fer you.” 


“TI s’pose ya weighed him?” asked the cook. 


“Shoor I weighed him: weighed him at Davie 
Donnell’s store. He tipped the scales at four pounds: 
four pounds neat. Jack Sanders was there at the time.” 


“TI see!” said the cook. “I do indeed see! Poor 
Davie Donnell is dead this six months, and Jack 
Sanders is away in parts unknown. 


“Well anyway I’m glad all the bears are safe and 
sound in their dins doorin’ the winter time; for it’s hard 
enough to git supplies inta the woods without havin’ | 
those big black thieves helpin’ themselves. There’s one 
case fer the snow. But I kin remember one awful 
time. It was the winter of the big snow. It snowed and 
snowed and snowed for seven days straight. It covered 
the windows, then the camp. Finally it must have been 
five or six feet above the roof of the camp. 


“The hovel was fifteen yards from the camp. But 
how ta git there ta feed the horses? The door wouldn’t 
open. So the teamsters riz the winda, then they had ta 
tunnel. Yes, sir, tunnel, no other way, fer the snow was 
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twenty feet high and it was right against the winda. Yes 
sir, twenty feet high. We just had ta tunnel!” 


The cook stopped speaking, looked impressively at 
the portager, then solemnly shook his head and repeat- 
ed: “Tunnel! They just. had to tunnel!” But the por- 
tager didn’t seem to be impressed. In a little while he 
spoke. 

“What did they do with the snow, cook?” 

“The snow? the snow?” repeated the startled cook. 


“Yes! You said the snow was twenty feet high and 
right against the winda. So when they tunnelled, where 
did they put the snow?” 


“Oh the snow! Yes, that’s right, what did they do 
with the snow? Where did they put the snow?” 


For a moment it appeared that the cook was non- 
plussed, stumped, for he kept looking at the floor. Then 
slowly he raised his head, looked solemnly into the glee- 
ful, deriding eyes of the portager, and for fully three 
seconds he didn’t speak. Finally he said: “They burnt 
it!” 

He had left the two story-tellers with great reluct- 
ance, for it was.a rare experience for him nowadays.t6 
meet with such happy individuals. But although: he 
knew the short cut through the woods would not be very 
long, he might take a long time to cover the way on 
snowshoes. It would not be a very pleasant experienge 
to be overtaken by darkness. That thought flooded his 
awareness with anxiety. So he said good-bye, and 
began his hard trek, through the woods. 

Strange! Once he began to snowshoe nearly all the 
anxiety left him! And now as he sat in the quiet woods, 
he did not appear to be at all anxious. 

He had told the doctor that he couldn’t sleep, that 
an unaccountable dread and fear possessed him. The 
ringing of the telephone, the jams in the traffic in the 
evening time, and the expressions and actions of the 
frustrated drivers, the contacts with other business mén, 
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all affected him strangely; so strangely that he could 
not sleep. He was frightened because he couldn’t sleep. 


He felt he must get away from everything, or go mad. 
But where to go? 


. The quiet, grey-eyed, brown-bearded physician, of 
the understanding heart, had told him where to go: to 
the woods, in winter time. 


Quickly he lowered his hands, raised his head, then 
stood up. Far away the bronze sky had turned red and 
the golden bars now were mauve. Away towards the 
north the alpen glow still lingered on the far hills. Pres- 
ently it would be twilight, winter twilight, then — 
darkness. 

He put on his snowshoes. Now, besides the leg- 
pains, there was increased pain where the thongs of the 
harness tightened across the instep. The soles of his 
feet were burning. With difficulty he got his arms 
through the straps of his pack sack. Then wearily, 
painfully he slogged slowly forward. Again he hoped 
that he could make it to camp before ‘nightfall, for he 
was following no road. He had taken a short-cut 
through the forest and was going by dead reckoning. He 
knew that if he went straight towards the setting-sun 
he would reach the fishing stream, the lovely Linton. 
Once there, he could easily find his way to camp, to the 
camp that would look so good. 


How tired he was: tired, weary, sore, anxious. His 
right snowshoe stepped on his left snowshoe, and he fell 
forward on his face, the pack shot forward, hit him on 
the head, driving his face into the soft snow. It was a 
little while before he could manipulate things so that he 
could stand and then slog slowly forward again. Al- 
though much shaken, he did not mind too much the 
fall. The best snowshoers fall now and then. 

If only he could reach the river before nightfall! 
The slow way he was going now could mean a long 
time, for he scarce moved. It was with extreme effort 
that he kept ordering himself to lift foot and take one 
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more step; one more step, that was it; one ‘more step; 
just one more step. 

Yet in his soul there was no discouragement. The 
spirit of the woods seemed almost tangible. Factually, 
there was an element of buoyancy in the strong clean 
air of the forest ... 

There it was! There in the long, slowly winding 
valley was the white blanketed fishing-stream! In three 
or four minutes, slogging down the descending terrain, 


before him, he would be on the snow-covered ice of the _ 


river. 


In three minutes he was, for he had found a clean 
white right-of-way through interlacing hazel and alder 


bushes. It would have been almost impossible to make . 
his slow way through the thickly growing wattles of © 


hazel and alder bordering the stream. But the long 


white right-of-way showed not a switch. He knew this: 
spot. In summer it was a soft muddy ditch, where 


moose came to wallow. 


He reached the frozen stream. What relief! No 


sinking here! The crusty snow, only a few inches deep, 


covering the ice, was almost as hard as the ice itself. Nq- 
need of snowshoes on this hard surface. Eagerly he re-_ 


moved them, and was greatly relieved. 


No slogging now! On firm snow-covering, sure- - 


footed, he stepped along — true, somewhat painfully; 
yet easily, and quickly enough. 

No longer any anxiety as to-reaching the fishing 
stream. It would be easy to find his way now.. True; 
there would be an uphill trek of fifty yards through soft 
snow, from river to camp, but he would worry about 
that when he came to it. 

Strange how he was reacting to the glorious woods- 
spirit and the clean frosty air. He now felt so elated 


that, although he judged there would be-no sleep to-. 


night, he didn’t give a hoot. 


He came to where a small runnel entered the 
stream. It was the outlet of the spring that had its 
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source a few yards from the camp and supplied all the 
delicious water needed by the guests. 


What looked like a giant silver mushroom growing 
above the snow near the outlet of the spring was an 
aluminum waterpail, bottom up, on a hazel wattle 
whose top had been lopped. Near it in the split-tip of 


. another top-lopped hazel wattle, was a folded note.. 


The weary man pulled out the note, opened it and 
read: “Help yourself to water, and save a walk to the ~ 
spring. Enough wood in camp,‘a piece of venison hang- 
ing from rafter; a roll of wife’s homemade bread in 


bread box. Good luck. I’ll be up early in the morning. 
Ern.” 


That was that: a note from his guide. For courtesy, 
thoughtfulness and know-how, a good guide is hard to 
beat. 


Just.thirty yards along the stream, then fifty more 
up the ascending bank through the snow. There was 
the camp — and there would be no heavy slogging 
through the snow: a way had been opened by the guide 
when he came with the water-pail, and returned to 
camp. 

In a few minutes, the weary man, not so weary 
now, carrying in one hand the aluminum pail, half-filled 
with water, and in the other, his snowshoes, stepped 
slowly on to the verandah of the snow-covered, green- 
roofed, peeled-log camp. And joy came with him. 

He stood, for a moment, before the door, savouring 
relief; joy, peace, and a strange sense of security. He 
was almost overwhelmed with gladness that he had 
made it to camp. And it was such gladness that a boy 
might feel; the kind of gladness that he had felt, though 
rarely, when a boy; the kind of gladness that he had 
not felt since he was a boy. Strange! He did: not 
wonder how he could be so glad. : 

He let his snowshoes fall to the floor of the veran- 
dah, opened the door, walked quickly enough, on pain- 
ing feet to the bench near the low, squat cook-stove, and 
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placed the water-pail on it. Then he was on his knees, 
quickly opening the stove-door, then quickly pushing 
in birchbark, dry jack-pine kindling, heavy with bal- 
sam, and topping with larger pieces of seasoned jack- 
pine. He scraped a match along the side of the stove, 
touched flame to bark. Then sat back on his heels. 


Presently there was a sound as of paper being 
twisted and crumpled in the hand, as the bark caught 
the flame, and began to curl and blister. Then there 
was a sweep of deep red flame, etched with thick black 
smoke. As it tore through the resinous kindling there 
was a snapping and crackling. Quickly he closed the 
door of the cook-stove, then went to the big barrel- 


shaped camp-heater, laid horizontally, that was at the . 


end of the camp, beyond the dining-table. Near this 
was a pile of bark, kindling and pieces of dry seasoned 


jack-pine, similar to that he had found near the cook- 
stove. 


In no time at all the cook-stove was red-hot, and 
panting, so he left the fire he had just started in the 
big camp-stove and came to the panting cook-stove. 


In a little while heavy white steam was soaring 
from the aluminum kettle, and the aroma of quickly~ 
frying venison was tantalizing his joyous spirit. Now 
his movements from cook-stove to dining-table, on 
tired paining feet, were a cross between mincing and 
dancing: he threw a whole handful of tea into the brown 
delft tea-pot and poured the boiling water over it and 
left the infusion to steep. He cut thick slices of the 
home-made bread. Then raised the glass chimney from 
the oil lamp, touched lighted match to the wick, placed 
the chimney back on the burner, turned down a little 
the mounting flame, and moved the lamp to the 
middle of the table. 


In a moment he was seated on a bench at the 
green, black-patterned, oilcloth-covered table, a white 
granite-iron plate of fried venison before him, a pile of 
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slices of home-made bread near at hand; a mug of hot 
tea on his right. 


The bliss he now experienced in the warm stove- 
heated, oil-lamp-lighted camp was such that he would 
not exchange for an experience at dinner in the finest 
dining-room in all the world. 

One of the symptoms accompanying the dread, 
anxiety, unaccountable fear torturing him was lack of 
appetite. That lack was not present now. And he didn’t 
wonder why. He was too busy. And there was the lack 
of sleep: the long-dragging hours of peace-destroying, 
nerve-exhausting insomnia. And that experience was 


the worst of all. For a long time he had not been able to 


sleep. Easily the worst of all his worries: night after 
night he had gone to! bed only to lie there, sometimes 
in a state of quasi-delirium when he imagined that with 
the next breath would come complete rest, but the next 
breath was always waiting for the next. Now and then, 
though rarely, he took a sleeping pill. 


Tonight he would not worry. The strange heavenly 
peace, inspired by the deep stillness, the great silence 
of the woods was so satisfying, so comforting, so com- 
plete, that, factually, now he had no wish to sleep. Al- 
though he wished to rest, he was going to lie awake, en- 
joying the crackle of the wood burning in the big camp- 
stove, the awareness of the perfect quietude, the perfect 
solitude ... 


So he lay awake in the warm, cozy camp, watching 
the fitful faint flashes of light from the stove-lids and 
dampers. What relief now, after the long hard trip, 
to relax and rest! 


It would be good to lie awake thinking of the trip 
through the quiet woods. He knew that through the 
magic of association of ideas, lovely scenes would flit 
across the screen of memory. Relaxed and at peace he 
breathed slowly, deeply. 

Just now while thinking of the big leafless maples 
with their maze of interlacing branches, he thought of 
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ancient spring work of tapping trees, and running maple 
sap and boiling maple syrup. He seemed to hear again 
the sounds that held the illusion of tiny fairy bells ring- 
ing all around him: the sounds made after he emptied. 
the maple sap from the tin containers, and hung those 
cans back on the spiles. The drop, drop, drop of sap on 
the bottom of the empty cans was like tiny bells softly 
ringing, all around him, in the maple woods. 

Yes, he would have lots of fine things to dwell 
upon now as he lay in his sleeping bag in the comfort- 
able restful bunk. 

Slowly, contentedly he breathed long, deep in- 
takes of the warm clean air. No need to worry now 


about getting up in the morning. Thoroughly relaxed 


he would ... he would .... he... 
In the warm camp in the quiet woods the tired, 


weary man, his mind untroubled slept on... and on | 


...andon... 
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IT IS— THEY WILL 


A. T Fir Pout, where the Maratac quickly widens to 

A bay, are four houses. Well, there were four 

houses at the point fifty years ago: one of them, 

very old, and occupied, in the summer only, by the Mil- 

tons of Hatham. It is of a Milton that I am going to 
tell. 


Across a field or two from the houses, was an in- 
terval, partly surrounded by the forest of spruce and 
pine and fir, looking out to sea. During the summer- 
time, three or four of my friends, and I, left Hatham for 
a two weeks’ vacation, pitched our tents in the interval 
and enjoyed blissful hours, in the sea, and on it. 


Our first visit was to the Miltons — and the first 
thing was to stand in the doorway, and be measured, 
OER to see how much each one had grown above the lead 

Ss, : pencil line where was his name and last year’s date. 
The highest was Papa Milton. But he didn’t change— 
the years added nothing to his height. The lowest was 
Billie Milton, who was much younger than the boys 
who came to camp in the interval, and somewhat 
younger than his brothers and sisters. But he was 
growing faster than any of us. It is of Billie I write. 


Almost always he kept telling us how to. do things. 

And he was so earnest and eager in his advice that we 

' listened — sometimes with a smile, a kind smile, a tol- 
erant smile, yet we listened. When he reached the end 
of his instructions he would add: “Now that’s the best 
way. I advise you to do that.” He said those words 
so often that the lads of his own age, and some older 
ones, used to repeat them. One could always surmise 
that Billie was coming when he heard someone near by 


' call out: “Now that’s the best way. I advise you to do 
that!” 


Often, when near the lad, I turned to see how he 
reacted to the needling; never once did he resent it. Al- 
ways the brown head would lower, and the sunburned 
face smile easily. 
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He puzzled for long moments over the way sea- 
insects reacted to their environment near the shore. I 
have seen him pass silent minutes studying in a mag- 
azine some plan of mechanical construction, pausing 
only long enough to nod his head two or three times. 
And one evening when the big living-room was well 
filled with guests and callers, I slipped over to the quiet 
corner where, knees and elbows on floor, chin in up- 
turned palms of hands, wholly absorbed in a double- 
page spread of a new bridge across a river, was Billie. 


I sat quietly watching him, and I had good reason ~ 


for being quiet. So absorbed was he in his plan that he 
didn’t notice that I had moved my chair near him, and 
was watching him with great interest. I feel sure that 
he didn’t know I was there. But in a little while his 
mother, sitting not far away, sewing, did notice me, and 
for good reason. 

“Why aren’t you talking, Joe?” she asked. 


“Because today I broke a tooth, and the enamel. 
. e ° ¢ 

is so sharp that it cuts my tongue every time I speak,” 
I said, while I winced with pain. 

The lad on the floor never moved, so engrossed 
was he in his study of the design spread out on the 
pages. 

His mother laid aside her sewing, removed her. 
thimble, stepped into the kitchen, sterilized it, came 
back, then passed it to me. 


In a flash that thimble was on my finger, then in 


outh, rasping firmly, quickly, up and down, back 
and forth, on the ais enamel of that broken tooth. 

In a moment I removed the thimble, then rubbed. 
tongue over enamel. What a relief! What ease! All the 
hard sharp power to cut my tongue, each time: it 
touched the broken tooth, was gone. No longer did ther 
thought of losing two full days of my precious vacation, 
to visit the dentist, harass me. __ Sore 

My heart filled with joy, I turned to look at Billie, 
He was still in the same position: chin in cupped hands, 
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held by the spell of his plan. He hadn’t noticed the 
action that meant so much to me: 


Throughout the years that we camped at Fir Point 
the lad didn’t change his way with us: always, after 
some puzzling and considering, he told us the best way 
to do something, then advised us to do it. 


After 1910 I didn’t see him very often. Since 1913 
I have not seen him at all. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity in 1914. Then, save for nearly four years in 
the First World War, his work for more than forty years 
was done, for the most part, in foreign lands, sometimes 
in faraway places, “far from the haunts of men”. 


An ancient Roman poet wrote: “Alas, the fleeting 
years glide by.”’ A modern scribe might add: “And 
how!” And I would agree with both. For in June 1960 
Billie Milton, after 45 years of serving, retired. 


Many times I had read the headlines which told of 
his great achievements. I was proud of my friend from 
the old home town. The events that most intrigued me 
were the ones that read like: “William J. Milton called 
from Noranta to advise city on the change of entire 
transport system.” Then I would sit, paper in hand, 
and try to picture groups of officials, city fathers, super- 
intendents of many different branches of service, wait- 


ing in committee for the advice that Billie was so well 
qualified to give. 


I recall meeting an old friend, just after I had read 
that William J. Milton had been called from Noranta to 
advise the city fathers of Easton concerning the chang- 
ing of the whole transport system of that city. I thought 
that a fine achievement; but when I exclaimed with 
no little enthusiasm, said friend gave me a kind tolerant 
smile, then replied: “Easton! Easton? Why, he has been 


and to advise.” 


“Geneva!” I exclaimed, “Geneva?” I queried, when 
I had sufficient breath to ask the question: for as I 
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write these words world-famous leaders are preparing 
for a conference there. 

“Yes, Geneva!” he repeated. 

I made no further comment. The magic word 
Geneva held me mute, so mute that added information 
concerning an International Association Conference in 
London that Billie had attended moved me not. 

When Billie Milton retired, I thought of writing 
about his unique career. He had come quickly up the 
way of advancement — but the end was not yet. True, 
during his retirement, he could look back with honest 
pride on some very fine achievements. The press re- 
leases were bristling with praise for Billie’s work. 

Surely he had fine memories! Yet! 


Far away in the city of Kirana, plans for a great. 


project, a stupendous project, were in progress. The big 
dailies, from coast to coast, headlined it. But before 
going ahead, Kirana needed advice of an expert. The 
man they had in view was in retirement; in retirement 
after forty-five years of very fine work, most of it filled 
with glorious adventure. He had been in retirement for 
some months when the call came. 

One morning I picked up a newspaper well known 
from coast to coast. And as I read I felt lifted up in 
spirit as I followed the headlines: “World Famous Ca- 
nadian Consulting Engineer Called From Retirement”. 
Then in smaller print: “William J. Milton the world- 
famous consulting engineer of Noranta is being retained 
to make a full scale survey of the city’s transport prob- 
lems. The famous Canadian engineer has done much of 
his work outside of Canada. He has made surveys of 
subway and transport facilities in Argentina, New 
York, Chicago, Paris and London.” 

Sometime later I read in a Maritime newspaper: 
“The report prepared by transport expert William J. 
Milton calls for twenty-five miles of subway . . . the 
total cost: 300,000,000 dollars.” What a project! It 
would be built in ten years. : 
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2 From time to time I read more reports: then strik- 
ing headlines in leading newspapers across the country 
with big spreads of the name William J. Milton. 

Finally I read that: “The world-famous transit’ 
consulting engineer will meet with city-planning of- 
ficials, traffic experts, city engineering staffs and other: 
experts.” . 

For a.long time I sat with that newspaper in m 
hand; but I wasn’t reading it. I was iocling down the 
hill to the. lovely river that éach of us knew so well. 
For I was back again in the old home town. I had not: 
gone far afield, as Billie had. For a long time I sat there 
quietly thinking, thinking. —. 

After a while I' turned in my chair, looked far down 
towards where the river began to widen to the bay, 


where is Fir Point, scene.of far-off happy days. And I 


tried to visualize that meeting in Kirana, with all. the 
city fathers present, and all the different experts wait- 
ing for the final word from this native of the Maritimes, 
who had reached so high a position as a consulting en- 
gineer. s a 

_ It was not too hard for me to imagine the eager, 
waiting men seated and regarding the relaxed, assured 
engineer. But it was too hard for me to keep my imag- 


_ ination fixed on that scene waiting for the word. For 


suddenly the picture faded and the lovely setting of 
Fir Point was present. Then I heard above the wash of 
waves running up the sands a clear boyish voice: “Now 
that’s the best way, I advise you to do that.” 

Itis. They will. : 
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PAT MURPHY TRIES PSYCHOLOGY 


HERE ARE MANY idiosyncrasies among members of 

the human race: some provoke laughter, or 

ridicule, or controversy; some call for pity, or 
consolation or encouragement; others inspire admira- 
tion, esteem, imitation — and so on. Yet all in all they 
add to the interest of living problems. 

Pat Murphy, if she wished, could have told of a 
few: the two old bachelor brothers who lived alone 
and made their own tea. They called it that. This is 
the way they made it: each one took from the caddie 
as much tea as he could hold between his thumb and 
forefinger and let it drop into the tea pot, then enough 
hot water was poured over it to make two cups. 

Then there was the old postmaster over at Spruce 
Point who kept, in his stable, the old blind horse, long 


past all usefulness, just because it had belonged to his 
long-deceased wife. 


And there was old Sandy Crankton, who would | 


never eat an egg that was boiled in the ordinary way. 
He insisted that his eggs be put in cold water, then no 
matter how long or how short the time was before the 
water boiled, three minutes after the egg was put into 
the cold water, it was supposed to be boiled enough. 

Oh, there were many more whose little idiosyn~ 
crasies provided interest for the people; there was 
Tommy Work, who would never untie a knot but al- 
ways cut it with his knife; and Davey Winton, who 
wasted very many precious minutes trying to untie the 
hardest knots, for he would never use a knife unless it 
was impossible to open the knot with his fingers. 


Then there was old Sam Langley . . . but there’s a 
whole long story about Sam that will keep for a while. 


Although Pat could have been thinking of any of 
these, and smiling kindly to herself about some of them;. 
she wasn’t. It would have been great relief for her to 
dwell at some length on the queer happenings of the 
countryside; but she held her mind on what she in- 
tended to do. 
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Pat Murphy was on her way to Gran’s place. And 
a close observer of men and things might easily infer 
that she was reluctant to go. If he knew her well, he 
surely would be surprised, for there were many. attrac- 
tions at Gran’s. Good old Gran, herself, was the chief 
attraction: almost everyone liked her; Pat had a special 
fondness for her old kinswoman; and although she 
was now grown to be quite a big girl, many articles for 
sale in Gran’s store still held their appeal. 


A waning moon, not yet very far on its upward 
journey, was flashing and crinkling a silver field on the 
relatively quiet sea. Very few stars could be seen in an 
almost cloudless sky. 


Far out to sea, so far out that she could not hear 
it chugging, a dark, low motorboat cut quickly through 
the rippling silver. That would be the government 
patrol boat, she guessed. 


How often had such a scene impressed her! Always 
the moonlight, the silent silver sea, the quiet heavens, 
inspired peaceful thoughts: the whole setting breathed 
serenity, a kind of contented serenity. 


Often, on such a night, while on her way to Gran’s 
place she had paused before going down the hill so that 
she could bring her soul into harmony with the still, 
mystic beauty of the whole setting. But tonight she was 
troubled; and the silent magic, the seemingly deep con- 
tentment of nature did not soothe her troubled mind. If 
anything, they, by contrast, caused her to realize how 
greatly troubled her soul was. Yet, she thought, what 
she was going to do would soon be done with. Then on 
her. way homewards she could enjoy the beauty of the 
night. 

Pat reached Gran’s place, but gave no sign of any 
desire to enter the shop. Often in her great eagerness 
to go in, she had stumbled, then fallen into the store, 
to the accompaniment of the quick jangling bell. And 
sometimes, when she knew that Gran was inside, she 
would open and close the door a few times, in quick 
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succession, so that poor Gran, disturbed by all the 
jangling, would come hurrying and blustering into the 
store. 


Tonight, Pat stood outside the door, and certainly 


she was not at all eager to go in. There had been times, | 


when she was a little girl,’that she had stood longing 
to go in and buy some of the good things that were on 
display, yet fearful that Gran was “laying” for her. 


Tonight, however, there was no fear in her heart © 
that Gran was “laying” for her. In fact, she was well | 


aware that just to leave undone the thing she wanted 
to do would mean that she need not worry at all, for 
Gran and she were on affable terms. 


She stood, seemingly irresolute, yet trying to deter- 
mine if her contemplated action would be worth while. 


Perhaps it would be very much better if she decided — 


not to do it, for she might disturb poor Gran. 


Presently she went into the store. As she expected, 
Gran’s helper was there. So she went back to the big - 


comfortable living-room where Gran sat at ease, read- 
ing the paper. She greeted Pat kindly, affably, joy- 
ously, so differently from the old days when always’ 
Gran had more than one new misdemeanour a 
up against the light-hearted offender. 

Pat, pale, tense under the strain of the strong emo- 
tion, felt no urge towards the little pleasantries of an 
evening visit. So, trembling from a desire to bolt, she 
surged abruptly into the business of her visit. 

“Gran,” she cried, “why don’t you unlock your 
piano?” That was all she could say. 


Shocked beyond words, Gran turned white. Her. 


eyes swept her big comfortable living-room, then rested 
on the locked piano. There was a fixed look in them 
that seemed more of fear than of anger. 


This was not the effect Pat had hoped to cause} 


and she became a little frightened. Yet that was enough! 
if needed, to keep her from faltering, now that she had 
begun. 
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So 


Impetuously, tumultuously the words poured from 
her lips like released waters through a sluiceway. And 
what gave them vehemence was the fear that they 
might be of no avail. 


And Gran O’Shea, garrulous Gran O’Shea, seem- 
ingly shocked and numbed, gazed at the locked piano. 


“While you keep that piano locked, Gran, always, 
while in here, you will be sad, for as often as you look 
at it, locked and unopened, you will think of the night, 
when just after she had played “Star of the East” Edith 
fell from the bench and died.” 


At the mention of the sudden death of Edith, her 
daughter, who could not have been any older than Pat 
now was, Gran did not change the dumb, fixed ex- 
pression, and Pat became somewhat alarmed. Actually 
she found it hard to keep from panicking. For an in- 
stant she thought of stopping; then her quick intuitions 
convinced her that that would be disastrous; so in a 
firm, earnest voice she continued: “Edith must be in 
heaven: she must be joyful, happy with all the glad, 
lovely crowd. All her suffering must be over, while 


. here you keep the piano locked. Oh, Gran, forget the 


sadness! Edith is joyful. Open the piano! Unlock it, 
Gran! Let me play for you. I'll surprise you, Gran. I 
can play.” 

Pat could play! Oh, how she could play! She could 
play beautifully, for she had taken lessons at the con- 
vent. But! She needed few lessons to provide her with 
the knowledge to use fully the wonderful God-given 
gift that was hers. After very few lessons she could sit 
down at the piano and play any piece she heard. Truly 
it was God-given! She had the ear! 


Gran didn’t know this. Gran didn’t know that she 
could play at all. She hadn’t heard that Pat had taken 
lessons. But she didn’t move from her seat. Moreover, 
when Pat finished speaking, the fixed, stunned, numbed 
expression remained, and now that Pat was silent, she 
didn’t move; she was as if transfixed, paralysed! 
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Pat, fearful, frightened, stared wide-eyed at poor 
old Gran, and she prayed. But: she had scarce begun 
when to her great relief the cold, stunned expression 
that transfixed Gran softened; there was a slow dawn- 
ing of an expression that seemed to be an awakening. 


Pat scarce breathed as she prayed. 


Quietly, slowly, unsteadily Gran stood up, then 
swaying somewhat, shuffled over to a small desk near 
the upright piano. Carefully she drew open a well» 
filled drawer, turned over a few things, very slowly: 
while Pat hopefully continued her earnest intercession. 


Gran found the key, then calmly, . deliberately, 
went over to the piano, unlocked it, opened it, and, 
without a word looked dully at Pat, motioned with 
her head towards the piano. Then sat down again. 


Pat, greatly relieved, yet still somewhat fearful, sat 
down at the piano that she knew was in tune, for Gran’s 
helper saw to it, from time to time, while Gran was 
absent, that the services of an expert tuner were had. 


Technically Pat had nothing to fear; psychologi¢- 
ally she still feared, for very much depended on Gran’s 
reaction to the first number played. 

She ran her fingers over the keys and thrilled to 
the beautiful tone of the fine old instrument. 

Then, softly, with all the deep sincere expression 
of her youthful earnest soul, she played “Star of the 
East”. 

Worried, she wished she could see Gran, but Gran 
sat behind her. How would the mother react to the- 
playing of that beautiful tune that her daughter had 
played the night she died? 

Pat could not see behind her, but she could hear 
what was going on behind her. 

She heard two great convulsive sobs, then a soft, 
steady sobbing. She lifted her eyes to heaven and 
offered an ejaculation of deep thanksgiving, for she 
felt Gran was all right now. 
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She played “Star of the East” again, then softly 
sang the words. 


While she paused for an instant, she heard no more 
sobbing. Then she ‘played one of Gran’s favourites, 
which was also one of Grandfather Murphy’s favour- 
ites, factually a general Murphy favourite: “I’ll Take 
You Home Again, Kathleen”. 


‘She stopped no more to listen, but continued to 
play with all her fine young soul, yet with a lilting 
abandon she went from one lovely old tune to another. 
Some were quick and gay, some were slow and gentle. 
There were stirring military marches played with such 
verve that they would be an inspiration to marching 
men, then softly undulating waltz music that might fill 
the heart of youth with dreams of romance. 

Softly, the door leading into the living room slowly 
opened. Amazed, happy faces of some old friends, faces. 
lighted with smiles of wonder and joy, beamed in the 
opening. 

Pat looked over her shoulder, smiled, and nodded 
gaily. 

-Unobtrusively all slipped into the room, and 
smiling, Gran herself motioned them to be seated. 

No longer was Pat Murphy troubled or preoccu- 
pied or inhibited. No longer was she wondering about 
the effect that might follow the cause she was to place. 
With all the joy, ardour and abandon of her vital 
youth she looked forward to the result. And presently 
she would spring the surprise. 

Pat’s father had told her that he could remember 
parties during his boyhood days at which the older 
people danced square dances, and always there would 
come a time when the orchestra, or just a lone fiddler, 
would swing into the lively, toe-tickling music of “The 
Devil’s Dream”. Then on the cleared floor ringed by 
eager admirers, Gran O’Shea would swiftly glide and 
with a light, fast stepping that kept perfect time, dance 
to the lively music of “The Devil’s Dream’’. 
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Pat paused, for a split second.. Then as fast as her 
deft, nimble fingers could ripple the keys, she played 
“The Devil’s Dream”. The quick, exhilarating music 
swayed the listeners. The verve, the rhythm, the racing 
lilt of ‘The Devil’s Dream” struck joyfully the heart- 
strings so that feet beat swift time, shouts of exhilara- 


tion, merry calls of approval sounded. There was a 


quick hush, followed instantly by a clapping of hands. 


Pat Murphy had guessed right: old, heavily-built 
Gran O’Shea, old, lumbering Gran O’Shea, with amaz- 
ing quickness had glided to the middle of the floor. And 
as laughing Pat looked over her shoulder, old Gran, the 
light of the glory of days gone by sparkling in her big 
blue tear-dried eyes, was dancing the steps with the 


lightness, with the agility, with the grace of a girl of 
sixteen. 


With the pounding of the last few notes, the glor- 
ious serenade ended. Laughing, puffing, Gran O’Shea 
sat down while the living-room was filled with the 
joyous hearty applause of the audience. 


“Ice cream, on the house, for all!” panted Gran. 


When Pat was leaving for home, Gran pressed into 
her hand a small metal object, “You will keep this al- 


ways, Pat, for never again will I lock that piano!”’ she 
said. 


The moon was very much higher in the sky as Pat 
went up the hill towards home; and the silver map of 


the sea narrowed, more like a long, beginning-less silver 
road. 


Pat stopped and breathed long deep draughts of 
the invigorating air. How lovely everything appeared in 


the still, moonlit night! Now, her happy peaceful heart . 
was in full harmony with the heavenly serenity of the 


whole setting. 


She lifted grateful eyes to the sky: “Oh, dear Lord, 
thanks; thanks for everything,” she said. 
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“What’s in a name?” Then, I think, gave some 
’ JA proofs to show that the name didn’t matter much. 

I don’t know if anybody ever answered his query. 
Yet I think there’s a lot in a name. The names that 
schoolboys and soldiers give comrades are often apt, 
fitting, picturesque, mirth-provoking and what have 
you; the heartening way in which many respond to 
non-flattering names bestowed upon them, makes for 
joy in life... - 

Towards the end of the First Great War, when we 
were fighting towards Cambrai, a soldier of the Royal 
Canadian Engineers stayed, one Sunday, after the 
Church Parade had moved off, to speak to me. 


As he stepped forward and saluted, I was startled 
—I think perceptibly, for I feel sure that the young 
man noticed my start of surprise. 

Never before, or since, have I seen the face of a 
living man so resemble the face of a dead man: the 
skin was bluish white, the face thin with prominent 
jaws and sunken grey eyes. 


Yes, I’m sure he noticed my sudden start, for im- 
mediately, away back in those sunken grey eyes, a 
knowing, tolerant smile seemed to imply: “You too!” 

I was captivated. by that smile, for it was the smile 
of a friendly soul. And notwithstanding the death- 
mask expression of the features there was nothing cold 
or clammy or cadaverous about the manners of the 
man 


A GREAT PLAYWRIGHT ONCE asked the question: 


He wanted to help me. So he suggested that if I 
were in this area next Sunday, he with some of his 
buddies would build a windbreak for me. All that was 
necessary for me to do was to let him know Friday 
evening. Then, Saturday evening, he and his friends 
would build the windbreak. 

I thanked him heartily, then asked him his name. 

Again the strangely pleasing smile flickered in the 
sunken sombre eyes of him, so that I was compelled 
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to smile with him. Yet I did wonder why he smiled so 
spontaneously. 


“William Bartoomly Ritewillington.” (This is not 
the name he gave, yet it will do for the present.) Then 
he told me the part of the Engineers’ lines where I 
might find him, saluted and left... 


Often, during the First World War, I had been in- 
trigued by Engineers’ warnings and notices appearing 
along the ways: signs stating that bridges were con- 
sidered unsafe; warnings posted at the entrance to 
captured German dugouts notifying all mewcomers 
not to go down the shaft for there was danger, a Ger- 
man booby-trap might blow the unsuspecting heedless 
visitors into minutest fragments. My respect for their 
science mounted considerably. 


I recalled one day after my Brigade, the 3rd, had 
advanced to its objective, noticing at the mouth of an 
apparently very deep dugout, a warning stating that it 
was unsafe, that there was grave danger for anyone 
entering it. And it was signed by the Royal Canadian 
Engineers. Again, as often before, I marvelled how 
they could tell of danger. 


I spoke to my companion: “How on earth can 
they determine that there is danger down those steps?” 

“TI don’t know how they do it! It beats all, the way 
they discover those mines!” he offered, seemingly as 
much impressed and mystified as I was. 


Then he pointed to an open space about fifty yards 
away and said: “See that table set for a meal with no 
one near it?” 

“Yes I do,” I said. 


“Well, the Engineers discovered that it was mined, 
just in time to save some of the troops. I think they 
were 16th Canadian Scottish. They very nearly got 
it, for they were just going to sit down and go right to 
it, when the Engineers stepped along with their warn- 
ing.” 
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I felt grateful to the Engineers. The Sixteenth was 
one of the battalions of my brigade and although he 
hailed from the West, its Commanding Officer was 
Colonel Cy Peck, V.C., D.S.O., born right here in New 
Brunswick, in Hopewell to be exact. 


A few days later I was talking to one of the En- 
gineers when I mentioned the warning-signs on the 


dugouts. “How can you tell that the places are mined?” 
I asked. 


“Well, Padre, it’s very simple,” he said. “There’s 
nothing at all complicated about it, for we just take a 
German prisoner, point a loaded revolver at his head, 
then order him to go down the steps of the dugout. If 
he refuses to go down we consider it unsafe, and infer 
that there is a booby-trap set there.” 

That was simple enough; though it wasn’t the 
scientific explanation that I had. expected from En- 
gineers, and somehow I felt.a little let down. Yet a few 
days after this explanation, my admiration for En- 
gineers went soaring again. 

It happened in the battle of Canal du Nord. Zero 
hour was at 5.20 a.m. The morning was yet.dark. Never 
in all the world had there been such a barrage as that 
which followed two thundering signal-crashes from 
eighteen-pounders. As the world rocked with the rolling 
thunder of the continuously crashing big guns, I had 
stood in the front line trench waiting for the barrage to 
lift so that our lads could advance across the canal. 
When we spoke to each other we were obliged to shout. 
With the speed and rhythm of rolling snare drums the 
darkness opened and closed in the flashing lights of our 
heavy guns. 

I remember later when the men were about to ad- 
vance across the canal saying to a good friend, Captain 
Close: “T'll see you at lunch.” We expected to reach our 
objective before lunch time . . . and we did. 

“You won’t meet me, Padre,” he said. “I’m getting 
it crossing the Canal du Nord!” 
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Shocked, I looked into his steadfast, serious eyes. 
He wasn’t joking. He was deadly in earnest. He was 
not one of my flock, yet we were great friends. 

I could say nothing as he reached out, gripped my 
hand and said: “Goodbye.” 


He advanced with his men. I followed later with 
the doctor and stretcher bearers. 


It was that day, some hours later, that I marvelled 
at the work of the Royal Canadian Engineers: They 
had flung a bridge across Canal du Nord. And I walked 
over it, then up over a clear way cut through German 
barbed-wire entanglements, and across exploded mines 
and booby-traps, while at intervals, all-along my way 
were slender iron bars resembling augers, that they had 
twisted into the ground, bearing white arrows pointing 
towards the place painted in black letters on them. And 
that place was where I would lunch with my battalion, 
or rather with what remained of my battalion. 


In the dugout, lately vacated by the retreating 
Germans, I met a few of our officers. There were 
others that I would never meet again on the Western 
Front. 


“Where’s Captain Close?” I asked, with a catch in 
my throat and a quick-beating heart. 


“He’s gone, Padre. He got it coming across Canal 
du Nord.” 


That was war. It happened more than forty-five 
years ago. Yet often when quiet and alone, I see in 
imagination two steadfast eyes looking earnestly into. 
mine and again the clear, fearless voice: “I’m getting it 
crossing the Canal du Nord.” 

But I have been digressing. Recalling the fine work 
of the Royal Canadian Engineers at Canal du Nord 
brought back poignant memories. 

So to return now to my young soldier of the En- 
gineers. We did happen to be in the same area the 
following Sunday. Recalling his offer, I went, Friday 
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evening, to his lines. When I came to them I asked the 
first soldier that I met if he knew Pte. William Bar- 
toomly Ritewillington. Of course that’s not the name 
I asked. I gave the one I had been given. It has the 
same number of syllables as the one printed here; but 


there the similarity ends. Why shouldn’t it? 


That soldier looked at me so strangely that I re- 
peated the name. 


'“There’s no one here called that,” he said as he re- 
garded me with puzzled eyes. 


“Well,” I said, “that’s the name he gave me and 
these are the lines where he said he was quartered.” 


As I spoke two or three other soldiers joined us. 


I thought of describing the lad I wished to find, 
yet hesitated, fearing that he might be in one of the 
near-by Nissen huts. My description might offend him. 


The soldiers kept repeating the name, as new- 
comers grouped around us. Yet the newly arrived were 
as puzzled as the others, and just as determined that 
no soldier with that name was quartered in their lines. 


Then a lad sitting near the door of a hut with a few 
of his friends, stood up and came quickly over to us. 


“That’s Lazarus!” he said, then turned and went 
back to his seat. 


Immediately the faces regarding me brightened, 
then all those soldiers called loudly: “Lazarus! Laza- 


rus!” They kept repeating the call, and seemed eager to 
keep repeating it. 

~ Quickly, soldiers in all the huts on both sides of the 
lane called: “Lazarus! Lazarus! Lazarus!” So that I 


felt if our old William Shakespeare were present he 
would no longer ask: “What’s in a name?” 


For a little while it seemed factually that those 
eager, shouting engineers thought they were calling 
forth the original Lazarus. 
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Presently a good-looking, smiling lad came out of f 


a small marquee not far away. He jerked his thumb 
backwards. “He’s in there!” he said. 


I side-stepped a few paces to where I could see into 
the small marquee. Sure enough, stepping over a long. ; 
high bench, on which a number of soldiers were seated - _ 


at a table, writing, was the lad who, the previous Sun- 
day, had come to see me. Seeing him suddenly, again, I 


involuntarily started, for the resemblance to a dead — 


man was striking. 


There was in his movements a briskness telling 
that he was aware that he was being so wholeheartedly » 


called, and was eager to answer the calls. 


forth. 
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So I stood waiting . . . waiting for Lazarus to come ° 
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OLD ENOUGH TO QUIT? 


more rain, torrents of rain; for weeks now, every 
day at some hour there had been a downpour, a 
s ; heavy downpour, no light mists about those downpours! 
ge 5 A bee : Ponds appeared in fields and pastures and woodlands. 
: ; oe : Dirt-roads became almost impassable. Dykes and 
ditches were filled to overflowing. And although it was 
midsummer, freshets that were almost springlike 
swelled the currents of rivers and brooks so that fishing 
streams in great spate rushed. and swirled, shouldered 
heavily their weight around curves, and over-flooded 
banks of low narrows. On some fishing streams it was 

almost impossible to find old familiar pools. 
For days George Dimpleton fished the Gobitrab, 
in normal times a glorious trout stream where trees 
leaned over the water, and dark deep pools. nestled 
silently in curves of its course. And for days George 
Dimpleton had taken no trout. Perhaps he should have 
MMT Tt waited till the swollen stream was down to normal, 

MATT though at present that state seemed far away. 
\\SE LAUT , = (Came a day when he did not go fishing. He stayed 
; | at the little white hotel with the black peaked roof and 
YU); MW black trim, sat in a big red comfortable chair on the 
(kay low, wide verandah and thought of a lot of things. He 
was seventy-one years old. His thoughts dwelt, for a 
short while, on that fact —- but he did not look that old. 
No one would guess that he was seventy-one. Though 
his hair was quite grey, yet he had all of it, and it was 
thick. His face was pink, unlined and his blue eyes 
twinkled merrily. Nearly always they twinkled mer- 
rily. Today they did not twinkle merrily, for at times - 
they seemed dull . . . dull and solemn. He was a little 
more than medium height and still walked sprightly, 
with the spring of youth. 

Tuesday he had lost a fine big trout, a beauty of 
more than three pounds. He had him on for about five 
minutes and saw him jump, two or three times, high 
and clear of the water. Then he jumped for the last 
time, but that time he was no longer on the hook. Yes- 


"Tore HAD BEEN rain and. rain and rain — then 
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terday no trout rose to his fly. Twice he had fallen 
into the stream, and once he had broken the tip of his 
rod. He had returned to the hotel, cold and wet, with a 
spliced tip in his hand, and no trout in his creel. There 
was pain in his right arm, from much casting. 

While he sat on the verandah he thought of all the 
misfortune of the past few days. He had almost decided 
to give up fishing . .. almost. Surely it was time for him 
to realize his age: seventy-one. He was ari old man 
though up to now it never had occurred to him that hé 


was an old man. He could remember a world when 


electric light was having its beginning in his county, and 
the Edison phonograph was a new wonder. He could. 


remember when the first long distance call was madeé. 


on the telephone and the day the first automobile came 
to town — it was a high, iron-shod-wheeled, one-seated 
vehicle that in no way resembled an automobile of the 


present day, though it did resemble a wagon of thé: 


period with a trunk-like compartment behind the seat. 
He was born before motion pictures, radio, airplanes, 
television, radar and thousands of labour-saving gad; 
gets. But he was not born before fly-fishing became 
popular .. 


He sat, well into the morning, almost nauseated 


when he thought of all the awful luck of the past few 
days: different times when he had tried to cross the 
stream, the heavy volume of racing water almost. car- 
ried him. off his feet and at some points he was forced 
to turn back. It seemed that never before had his fly 
caught so many over-hanging branches. Even when 
only one lone, solitary branch high-reached out above 
the water, he caught it, and frequently lost a fly and 
sometimes a few feet of leader; and often in a split 
second his line wound around some high-growing wéed 
on the far shore. At times he extricated his hook from 
one side and immediately got caught on the other side. 
So.today, sick and tired, he did not go fishing. In- 
stead he sat ruefully bringing to mind all the annoying 
incidents that he should have forgotten, and pondering 
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over the fact that now he was an old man: seventy-one. 
That’s old — one year more than the three score ten. 
Surely it was now time for him to stop frolicking 
around roaring, plunging rivers hurling their spate of 
waters with headlong abandon, in the terrific power of 
spring-like freshet. Yes, surely it was, now, no time for 
him to try to go gleefully cavorting up and down the 
racing, plunging, splashing waters of the swollen stream 
as though he still enjoyed the hardy springtime vigour 
of his early youth. Yes, he mustn’t try to flimflam 
himself into the belief that he was still in his prime. It 
was time for him to face the facts. Well, he was facing 
them, wasn’t he? That’s just what he was doing now: 
fearlessly facing facts. And now he had almost deter- 
mined to give up fishing — almost... 

After lunch he took a siesta, a nap that developed 
into an afternoon sleep; factually it was long past the 
supper hour when he awoke. Yet he was not hungry. 
He felt wonderfully refreshed. He might have had 
supper had he asked for it. Yet he didn’t ask for it. He 
preferred to sit out on the verandah in the glorious light 
of the rising moon and wait till night lunch was placed 
on the table in the dining-room. 

The long sleep seemed to have soothed away all the 
nauseating thoughts of the morning. So he sat in the 
big comfortable chair on the verandah, thoroughly 
rested, and at peace with all the world. 

Footsteps sounded on the verandah. A big angler 
carrying a tan grip came over to where he sat, set his 
grip on the floor, drew up a chair and sat down beside 
him. 

“I thought you had gone home,” said the big 
angler. 

“J may go tomorrow. Yet I may not. I’m unde- 
cided. I just don’t know what to do.” 

“TI don’t wonder. This has been one lousy season: 
high water nearly all the time, rain that was like steady- 
falling cataracts! I had only about three days’ fishing, 
and they were not so hot! I got a few but they weren’t 
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very big. I lost two beauties; fell into the drink two or 
three times; upset my boiling kettle into my fire, just 
after I had infused the tea; fell over a windfall and toré. 
coat and landing-net while taking a short cut through 
the woods; lost a fine knife that I carried for five years 
on fishing trips. There are a lot of other things that I 
won’t bore you by mentioning! Yet I just want to say 
this. I keep wondering now: why do I ever go fishing? 
But! Here’s the rub: ‘long about January, and from 
then on, I’ll be talking about this fishing-trip; and be~ 
lieve you me, it will be all lighted up with joyous mem- 
ories. Even the tumbles into the drink will hold pleas- 
ant memories. It just beats all. A man forgets all the 
snarled and tangled lines, etc. From January on, I’ll be 
thinking of what a fine holiday I had on this fishing» 
stream, and counting the weeks, then the days, till I 
can get out here again on the silver, shining river, with 
the old magic wand in hand and the old line shooting 
out over the swishing, flashing, sparkling rapids, to 
drop the fly softly on some deep, quiet-wimpling, tree* 
shaded pool. O boy!” 

He ceased speaking, then for a moment looked out 
over the hotel yard, dark-shadowed in the light of the 
newly-rising moon, then across the road and down 
over the straw-stubbled field to the flitting, flashing 
fishing-stream. His eyes were held by the far, faint 
silver ripples, and, while he spoke, continued to be 
held by them. 

“There’s something mysterious about the way an 
angler will take it, and then come back for more! Some- 
times I think I must be wacky. Then I recall the reaé- 
tions of so many anglers that are so like mine, and I 
know those men are not wacky. So let’s say that nature 
holds some mysterious sway over a rod-fisherman and 
let it go at that.” 

He stood up, reached out his hand to the old 
angler: “Good-bye, old friend,” he said, “best of luck!” 
He hesitated and a somewhat whimsical smile filled 
his eyes as he gave the angler’s wish: “Tight lines!” 
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Then he stooped, picked up his grip, went down 
the steps, got into his car and softly moved off; leaving 
the old angler surprised, yet, unaccountably, in a 
strangely happy and peaceful frame of mind. Some- 
how, now, he didn’t feel so old... 

_ At ten o’clock he went into the dining-room for the 
night lunch and had some bread and butter, raspberry 
jam and a glass of milk. Then came back again onto 
the verandah. The afternoon long sleep had left him 
feeling fresh and wide awakes So now he felt no in- 
clination to retire... 

At midnight he was still sitting on the verandah, 
with no desire to sleep. The night was silent, still. He 
could see the flitting, flashing river as the ripples turned 
and twisted in the moonlight; yet he was too far away 
to hear its contented chuckling and soft rushing ... 


A big dark car purred softly into the hotel yard. 
Quickly he sat up: straight, alert, his hands, palms 
downwards, on the arms of his chair as though he were 
about to spring from it. 

The car stopped. Its door flew open. A little old 
man dressed in khaki trousers and sneakers leaped from 
the car, and his two feet hit the ground so hard that he 
swayed, then raised his arms to steady himself, and the 
whole movement was youthful. The quick action of 
youth continued, for the old man began to gesticulate 
and dance around as youth might, yet certainly as a 
boy might. He beckoned wildly to the man on the 
verandah, using both hands in the action, solemnly 
moved his head from side to side, three or four times, 
while pointing to the trunk of his car, then spread wide 
his fingers, and jerked both hands twice in the panto- 
mimic manner of one counting by tens. 

By this time the old man seated on the verandah | 
had skipped down the steps as youth might skip down 
steps, and now was standing alongside the car. 

He said no word. Neither did the little old gesti- 
culator, who made a sign for him to get into the car 
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with him. As the car moved slowly out of the yard, 
neither spoke. : 

A few hundred yards down the road the car left 
the road for an open common that looked like a Picinc 
ground. It came to a high grassy point that jutted 
almost to the shore of the racing river, then. stopped. 

“What's all this I hear about you saying you’re 
old?” quickly asked the little old driver. 

“Old! Old? Who said I am old? What do you 
mean?” 

“Tl tell you what I mean, my boy, for I’m pretty 
well disgusted by what I have heard. I mean that you 
are going around telling people that you’re old: too old 
to enjoy fishing any more. Why man, I never heard 


anything so absurd! You old? Radickalas! Yes, sir, 


just plain radickalas! Radickalas is the word for it! 
I don’t know when I heard anything so radickalas! 
Why man, you’re only about one year older than I... 
not even one year! And here you are prancing around 
yelping about being old: old! All I can say is that I 
just never did hear such foolishness! It’s radickalas, 
simply radickalas!” 


His old friend could have referred him to excellent 


authority that considered three score ten old in the age | 
of man. And both had passed the three score ten mark; ' 


yet he said no word. 
Suddenly the old driver began again to gesticulate; 


then he opened the door, jumped out, and beckoned ‘to 


his friend to follow him. 


In silence he opened the trunk; in silence he took 
from it a big creel; in silence he raised the wickerwork 


cover, took two or three steps, then upset the contents © 
of the creel on a patch of moss. Still silent he stepped . 


back and regarded his old friend. 


For a few seconds there was complete silence, - 
eager, regarding silence, also stunned, staring silence. . 


Then! 
“Oh, what trout! What magnificent silver beau- 
ties. Never, never again, did I expect to see such glor- 
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ious trout! What with netting, dynamiting, detonating, 
liming and what have you going on, the trout haven’t a 
chance. Where did you get them, Ned? Where in this 
reckless, poaching world did you get them?” 

“I was waiting for you to come to that. Now, I’ll 
tell you where I got them, for you are going there in a 
little while. So pay attention. 

“Do you remember Kildow?” 

“I do! Long years ago you and I used to fish it. 
Then, for some unknown reasén, there were no longer 
any trout. Oh, what a catch, Ned! What beauties! 
Surely you didn’t get those lads in the Kildow?” 

“I did! Now, you listen to me for I’m going to 
make it brief. 

. “When you say for some reason the big trout 
stopped going up the Kildow, you are right. But 
they’re up now. And I think I’m the only man knows 
it. But for how long will I be the only man knows it? 
Because of that I’m here, fifty miles out of my way, to 
get you started, immediately, for the Kildow. 

“Now, this summer they are building a bridge on 
the Robintack. They are keeping the water muddied; 
so the trout don’t go up it, instead they go up the Kil- 
dow, a branch of it, to the old tree-stump pool.” 

“Good! But there is no road, for cars, to that good 
old pool.” 

“That’s right! But here’s where old Ned comes in. 
He’s not too old to fish! If you have any doubts just 
cast your eye, again, over what are on the moss. Well, 
you see, I knew that there is a new road, built lately, 
through the woods, by the Masey Lumber Company. I 
knew that that road came within a mile of the old tree- 
stump pool. I knew also that there was an old wood- 
road down through Geordie Awkward’s abandoned 
farm. That would...” 


“Urquhart! You mean George Urquhart’s aband- 
oned farm!” 


“That’s right! You remember the place all right. 
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Well, that woodroad down through Geordie Awkward’s, 
if not grown up, would bring me to within a quarter- 
mile of old tree-stump pool. I walked, on my two feet, 
that last quarter-mile. And all you have to do is keep 
your eyes on those silver beauties reposing on that moss 
at your two feet, to know what happened when yours 
truly contacted the ancient rendezvous of big trout. 

“Now, it’s about seventy miles to the Masey Lum- 
ber Company’s new truck-road. It can be reached from 
the highway at Ez Tucker’s place. It’s pretty rough 
and a little bumpy in places, but you have to follow sit 
for only five miles, and after that the short, twisting, 
twining way, down. over the old green woods road fole 
lowed by the short walk. Then! !” 

“Tl start now!” 

“Good boy!” 

The faint grey light of pre-dawn rested atop the. 
eastern tree-wall as George D: stood in the cool twi- 
light on the shore of tree-stump pool, and looked acros¥: 
the fifteen feet of surface to the opposite bank where 
rested the ancient big dead stump with the tall slender 
spruce growing out of it. The pool was in a square el* 
bow of the stream. An ice-cold spring poured its quota 
into the sharp point of the angle. There was here no 
freshet, for it was a spring-fed brook that was not far 
from its source. 

He stood for a moment, very still, in the cold grey 
morning, and eagerly regarded the tree-stump pool. 
There it was where Ned had taken the splendid silver 
beauties . . . Eagerly he started to put up his rod; and 
he was trembling. It could be the cold, he thought. Yet 
he now stood where Ned had caught the fine big 
trout. .. 

The long bar of grey cloud resting above the tree» 
wall, reddened; then all the eastern sky changed from 
light grey to pale blue that blended with lemon and 
pale green. Quickly in the north-east a big bank of dun 
cloud became pink-wrinkled, then rose-coloured with 
here and there a few light grey undertones. Quickly 
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| the colours deepened as they were highlighted from be- 


low the tree-wall. 

He was surprised at the quickness of the changing 
beauty of the eastern sky. It all happened within fifteen 
minutes. He was sure of this for that would be the 
time he had taken to put up his rod. It was slow work 
now, running the line through the guides and threading 
the leader through the eye of the hook. His eyes were 
not keen as they used to be. 

He feared he had arrived a little too late. Just 
before daybreak may have been the best time. Yet, 


although the glory of the pageantry in the eastern sky 


was quick changing, the sun was slow a-coming up. 

Eager, expectant and with every nerve strung 
taut, he cast. It was a good long cast: the line, behind 
him, came up in a lovely loop, then gracefully shot 
obliquely down towards the far side of the pool, and 
dropped the McGinty fly on the water softly as slow- 
wafted dandelion seed. 

There was no splash, no cutting through the water, 
no vision of silver, curving the surface. There was 
nothing at all. He drew a long breath. There had been 
many disappointments during the summer. Slowly he 


‘swung the line from the pool and raised the rod high.. 


Quickly, nearly all the beautiful, variegated pic- 
ture had faded from the sky. And now, concentrating 
at one point, a brittle, shining light was scintillating 
through the ragged irregular top of the tree-wall and 
the dazzling, blinding brilliance was overpowering to 
the sight. 

He stood forgetting to cast. And he seemed re- 
luctant to cast again. Then slowly he raised his head a 
little, slowly his right hand moved back the rod, slowly 
he cast. 

In a fraction of a split second the water tore 
open; fighting silver showed in the cutting slash; the 
line tightened; the tip of the rod quickly slanted down- 
wards; the water stilled; the reel whizzed and the 
racing line shot through the guides! 
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The exalted angler threw back his head, and the ~ 


now fiercely glittering brilliance in the east so dazzled 
his eyes that for an instant he couldn’t see. Instantly 
he lowered his head. 

Eagerly he gave all his attention to the playing 
of the trout. And all his attention was needed, for now 
the catch was trying to get in among some alder roots 
protruding from the bank. Once he had the leader. 
twisted around a branch, trout and angler would speed- 
ily part company! 

Slowly the great weight of trout was manoeuvered 
away from that danger. Then he jumped: jumped high 
and clear of the pool. Oh, what a beauty! What a 


shining silver beauty! The biggest trout in Ned’s catch . 


would tip the scales at three pounds. And this one was 
bigger, much bigger. This lad should weigh nearly 
four pounds . . . at least three and a half pounds. 


The man trembled a little. He didn’t want to lose 
that fine trout. Already, this season he had lost a big 
one... the only big one that had struck. . . 

Again the trout jumped, jumped three times in 
quick succession, then made a long run down stream. 
But it wasn’t a fast run, for the tip of the rod was held 
high and turned over. And when the big catch stopped 
after his long, laboured run he was almost exhausted. 
But there was no respite for him, for very quickly he 
was reeled in. Then though almost exhausted he made 
another run, then another . . . but not another. 


Slowly the angler sidled to the incoming trout, 
landing-net at full stretch and deep-nosing. Then, ‘in 
a swift upsweep the trout was in that landing-net: safe! 

The sun mounted higher and higher, while the 
morning grew warmer and warmer. And trout were 
eager for the fly. The angler did well, very well, ex- 
ceptionally well. 

At eleven o’clock trout were no longer taking. And 
now for the first time the man realized that he wag 


hungry. So engrossed, so carried away with the glory of 
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battle with many hungry trout had he been, that he 
didn’t, for a minute, advert to the fact that he needed 
food. And now that he was aware that the trout were 
no longer hungry he knew that he was hungry, very 
hungry. 

There was no sustenance in wishing that he had 
brought along a lunch. Yet he thought of the long slow 
drive ahead of him. Well, he would make the last three 
casts for luck, then leave the water. 

He cast once. He cast again, and was just about 
to make the last cast when his foot turned with a loose 
rock and he almost took a header into the drink. Then, 
amazingly quickly for a man of his age, he threw his 
weight to the other foot, pivoted for a second on that 
foot, then swung back on his two feet. 

He straightened, raised his head high, and the con- 
quering joy of youth was in his eyes, “Who’s old?” he 
called to the glory of the day, andthe merry. waters 
chuckled and softly moved along. “Who's going to 
quit?” he called louder. And no one said “You are!” 
Though he did hear a welcome voice: 

. “Atta boy! That’s the spirit! You know how to 
ta he 

Quickly he turned. Not far away stood his old 
friend, Ned. And just a few yards beyond him burned 
low a small fire. On a tin plate, placed on hot stones 
near it, were big pieces of newly fried trout. Hanging 
from the firestick that had been swung a little away 
from the flames was a smoke-blackened kettle presum- 
ably filled with hot tea; on a big piece of brown wrap- 
ping paper spread out. on the gravel were a roll of 
bread, a big piece of butter, six big red tomatoes, some 
cookies and four bananas. 

“I have a good meal ready, yet because I thought 
you might be too old to eat, I was just going to partake 
alone. But now that I’ve heard your hearty calls to the 
morn, I bid you welcome to my fireside. Come and 
eat.” 

Eagerly, he came and ate. 
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long, long look. She was going away; and where 

she was going there was no sea to be seen — there 
was no river to be seen. She loved the water. And now,. 
for a time, she must leave it. 

Pat was going to enter Teachers’ College. She 
would leave very soon; and for that reason, the thought 
of parting from all the lovely: places so dear to her heart 
was a poignant one. It greatly surprised her when she 
realized how keen was the sting of going away from thé 
river, the bay, the far-reaching sea, and all the dear 
homey places that she loved. 

There were other things that she was going to miss. 
and miss very much, but just now she was not thinking 
about them. As a matter of fact, thus far, she had no 
thought of them at all... 


Ww w 


One morning, just after breakfast, the bell above 
the door in Gran’s store jangled; and Gran lumbered 
slowly in. She was greeted by Mrs. Johnnie Drew.. It 
was Mrs. Johnnie Drew’s daughter, Annie, who had 
gone with Pat to Teachers’ College. The two girls 
shared the same room together in their boarding-house. 
Annie’s mother had received a letter from her, and there 
were a few things that surprised, almost shocked hér; 
so she had come to Gran’s place to talk things over 
with her. 

“Did you have a letter from Pat since she left, 
Gran?” she asked. 

“I did,” said Gran, “She wasn’t there much more 
than a week when I had a letter, a nice long letter.”’ 

“Did she tell you how she likes the place, Gran?” 


all that she has met.” ‘ 


“Did she tell you anything about the boarding- 
house, Gran?” asked Mrs. Drew somewhat anxiously. 


Pr MURPHY LOOKED out to sea — and it was a 
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“No, Nettie! She didn’t mention boarding-house, 
not one word about boarding-house, good or bad. Not 
a single word at all, at all!” offered Gran, and there was 
a little flutter of perturbation in her big soft -blue eyes 
as she regarded Nettie. 


“Well, Annie mentioned boarding-house all right. 
She says it’s cold. Of course it’s only October; yet al- 
ready we are having some pretty cool nights. She said 
Pat came down to supper one evening wearing a pair 


of stockings over her hands, but the man of the house 
didn’t take the hint. 


“Annie says that they are hungry nearly all the 
time. When they come to dinner there is just enough 
food on the table for one helping apiece. If it is steak, 
Mr. Grey cuts it into the right number of pieces. Then 
when everyone is served there is no more steak on the 
platter. Annie says Pat looks pinched and she is losing 
her fine good colour. I gather that Annie, too, must 
be failing. Gran, I don’t like it. I don’t like it at all!” 


For a long time after Mrs. Johnnie Drew left, Gran 
stood silent in the shop. Finally two big tears rolled 
down her red cheeks. It could be that Gran, troubled by 
the news of Pat, was frustrated because Pat was so far 


away. Now she couldn’t help her as she would like 
to do. 


Abruptly the bell above the door jangled, the door 
was pushed farther open by Role Crecker, then 
slammed closed. His steps were heavy on the floor as 
he made his way toward Gran. 


“That’s no way to help!” he shouted. “No way 
atall! Now you git busy. Make some of those molasses 
cookies filled with raisins and nuts. Have them ready at 
two o’clock, two o’clock sharp! I don’t want to wait a 
minute. It’s seventy miles to where Pat is. Nettie Drew 
told me about Pat bein’ starved to death over there. 


So you quit weepin’ and gnashin’ yer teeth and make 
those hermits at oncet.”’ 
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He turned heavily, stomped straight to the door, 
pulled it open, then, as the bell jangled, looked back at 
Gran: “Now keep this in mind: two o’clock! two o’clock 
sharp!” The door opened; then slammed behind him. 
The bell jangled a quick farewell. 

Gran stood for a moment. No longer were there 
tears on her cheeks, or in her eyes. Anger sparked her 
eyes, but it wasn’t great anger, it was more like. in- 
dignation. Then as she turned to go back, her hea 
slowly bowed as though she were puzzled. 

“Nellie,” she said to her helper, “did you hear what 
that Role Crecker had the . . . the ardassity to say to 
me... orderin’ me around!” . 

“JT did, Mrs. O’Shea, every word of it, and I thought 
some of it was fine; but the man had to be sassy. He 
just has to mix sass into everything he does.” 

“Right!” cried Gran. “Right you are! It certainly 
is good of him to offer to take something to 
Pat. He’s going to take more than hermits to her, 
And it’s a long trip he is going to make. I think it; is 
more than seventy miles. To think that Role Crécker 
is going to do that makes a person feel good! On the 
other hand to.think of him standing up and sassing the 
people where Pat boards, doesn’t make one feel chéer- 
ful. I do wish that he would get some sense!” oad 

“That's right, Mrs. O’Shea. He surely will do some 
tall sassin’ when he gets into that house with the her- 

mits. I would give a lot just to hear him tell off that 
boardin’ house woman!” 

“Oh, dear me!” was all worried Gran could say. 


Ww Ww 


When Gran said that Role Crecker was going to 
take more than hermits to Pat, she didn’t know how 
right she was. Role surely was bringing more than 
hermits! 

“Ts this where Pat Murphy and the other girl puts 
up?” asked Role when the tall, lean woman focussed 
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cold, enquiring eyes on him after opening the door in 
answer to his heavy, peremptory knock. 
“Miss Murphy and Miss Drew board here; but 
they haven’t come back from the afternoon. session.” 
“Session? Too bad they’re kept in! Too bad! Too 
bad altogether. Well, such things do happen. I hope 
they won’t be kept in fer too long, I would like . . .” 


“I don’t think they are kept in! They have never 
been kept in! It isn’t time for them to be home yet. 
They should be here in a minufe or two.” 


She stood regarding the. big raw-boned man, dark 
of face, sombre of eye, his thick heavy hands hanging 
loosely, but she didn’t ask him to come ‘in. 


“I have some things in the car for those two girls, 
brought them all the way from home; but it’s too bad 
they’re kept in. Still it may not be fer too...” 

“I have already told you that they are not kept 
in!” cried the woman severely. 

“How do you know? Who told you that they are 
not kept in? Nobody told you! Yet you stand there 


‘Starin’ at me, ready to brazen it out. Yes sir! ready to 


brazen it out to the bitter end if I just say one more...” 


“Oh, Mr. Crecker! Oh, Mr. Crecker!” eagerly cried 
a strong youthful voice. Then smiling Pat Murphy, 
followed by her smiling companion, came running up 
the street, her right hand outstretched to Role. 


Solemnly, with no expression in his dull fixed eyes, 
he shook hands with the girls. — 


“Too bad you were kept in! Too bad altogether! 
I kept waitin’ and waitin’, standin’ outside here, hopin’ 
you wouldn’t be kept in fer too long. You see I have 
some things in the car fer you, but I couldn’t get them 
into the house. I was kept standin’ out here.” 


The three regarded him: Pat gleefully, her eyes 
dancing; her companion wonderingly, her mouth partly 
opened; the woman angrily, her eyes flashing fiercely, 
mouth tightly closed. mo 
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“Gran sent you some termites, a whole big box 
of them. Come to think of it, I’m sure she put more 
than termites into that big box; yet it was termites she 
said she was sending. But you can’t tell these days, 
who’s tryin’ to put one over on some poor slave. Well, 
all I can say I was willin’ to take what she sent; but she 
said termites.” ' 

“Termites?” queried Pat. “Termites?” 


cookies filled with nuts and raisins.” ‘ 

“Brownies? Oh, hermits! hermits! Oh, Mr. Crecker'! 
Hermits!” 

Role turned his sombre eyes on Annie: “Your old 
woman packed a box: a big box. I don’t know if there’s 
termites in it; but I do know when. they want to pick 
some long-sufferin’ human to pack their loads fer them 
it’s poor ole Role Crecker!. Poor old...” 

“Oh, how is Gran, Mr. Crecker?” cried Pat. 4 

“All right, all right! Now I was goin’ to add that 
Pll carry in those boxes, if I’m allowed to go into the 
house. But if I’m not allowed to goin...” } 

“Bring them in,” said the stiff-faced boarding- 
house mistress. “Bring them in!” 

Role brought in, first, a hind-quarter of meat. 
“This here’s deer meat,” he said looking at the womian, 
as she spread a piece of cellophane on the table. 

He laid it on the cellophane and added: “I. want 
these girls to have a slice of it every day, a good big 
slice.” i. 

He went out again; but was back presently. with a 
big glass jar of oysters. 

“Eyesters!” he said. “Shucked: out of their shells.” 

“Oysters!” corrected the woman. “I never would 
have guessed that they were shucked, out. of their 
shells,” she added icily, but without even the shadow 
of a smile. - 

Role looked at her, but said no word, then went 
quickly out again. 
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He came back with a big bottle of milk that was 
half cream. “Now, Maggie,” he said to the woman, 
“don’t you go skimmin’ the cream off this milk for 
yourself. But skim it off and use it for the girls’ porridge 
in the morning .. .” 


After the girls got their boxes, Role took them to 
an ice cream parlour, ordered banana splits, then left 
them there while he went to speak to a man, who, he 
said, might order him out after Role had told him what 
he thought of him. * 


-That evening, during a lull, Gran stood near the 
telephone, her helper standing not far away. “I don’t 
know what to do, Nellie,” said Gran. “I would like to 
call up Pat. But then, if Role Crecker sassed the board- 
ing-house woman, she surely wouldn’t like.to mention 
it. Then again Role might pop in at any minute... I do 
hope he will call...” 


“Tf he knew what was waiting for him, Gran, he 
certainly would come.” 


The telephone rang. Gran grabbed the receiver, 
then told who was speaking. 


“Oh, Gran! I’m so glad to hear your voice! Has 
Mr. Crecker arrived there yet?” 


“He has not, Pat! How are you, Pat?” 


“Fine, Gran! Just fine! Oh, Gran, what an after- 
noon! What an afternoon! What a supper!” 


Then Pat told Gran what had happened up to the 
time Role Crecker left them to visit a man who might 
throw him out of his office. 


“T knew he would sass that woman. It’s not in that 
man to be civil!” cried Gran. 


“Well, Gran, when he came back from seeing a 
man, he seemed a little subdued. But, oh Gran, let me 
tell you the good news. When Mr. Crecker joined us at 
the ice cream parlour he told us that before going back 
to the boarding-house he must make a call. 
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“We went about a quarter-mile outside the town, 
then up a lovely tree-arched drive to a lovely old colon: 
ial house. Gran, it’s lovely, stately, Gran, standing 
alone among big-boled, high, old, wide-spreading trees! 
Oh, Gran, I wish you could see it! Oh, Gran, what ‘a 
lovely house! Mr. Crecker got out, left us in the car; 
then he went into the house, and stayed mal at kare ten 
minutes. 


“Mr. Crecker opened the lovely big door, came out, | 


followed by a woman in a navy-blue, grey-figured, 
housedress. She is red-cheeked and grey-haired. She’s 
his cousin, Mrs. Small. But there’s nothing small about 
her! 


“Oh, Gran, I just can’t keep the good news! It 
seems too good to be true! I never could have imagined 
it. What good news! I...” 


“You say you can’t keep the good news; I think 
you’re holdin’ it back pretty well... I don’t...” 


“Oh, pardon me, Gran! Please pardon me! She’s 
going to take Annie and me to board, Gran, to board 
in that lovely old house. She showed us the room we 
may have. Oh, Gran, it’s big and broad and... 
lovely. 


“She said if we will wash the dishes, do our own 
laundry, tidy up our room, she will not charge us for 
board, only for the extra fuel it will cost to warm the 
big sitting-room, our own room, and the main hall. She 
guarantees that it will not be any more than our board 
now costs. 


“Then Mr. Crecker cut in and said: ‘You promise 
to keep the house good and warm, nice and comfort- 
able.’ 


“Gran, we are going to go! Thanks, Gran, for 
sending Mr. Crecker with the hermits, pound cake, 
candy and doughnuts . 


“He said that! He said that I sent him?” cried 
Gran. 
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“Why, yes, Gran!” 


For a long time Gran stood silent by the telephone. 
It could be that she was thinking of old contrary, head- 
strong Role Crecker. 


Out in the kitchen, warming up one of the biggest 
T-bone steaks ever cooked on Gran’s stove, stood 


Nellie. But steak was not the only thing Role would 
get, if he called. 


The door of Gran’s place opened; the bell jangled, 
loudly, merrily. Heavy steps stomped across the floor 
and a gruff voice sounded. 

“There you are: standin’ there near the phone 
gettin’ ready to start gossipin’ instead of attendin’ to yer 
business! Here am I, half-starved, after bein’ threat- 
ened to be thrown out of a place over there in Tiffolk; 
then on the way home bein’ insulted right ta me face 
by a lad I tried to put in his place! He just stood there, 
swingin’ lip at me. That’s all Role Crecker gets: 
threatenin’ language, back-talk, hearty insults, that’s all. 
Then when I come back here after all the guff that was 
slung at me, expectin’ to be treated like a human bein’, 
and served a little food, what do.I get? What do I get? 
I who haven’t et since twelve o’clock today!” 

Had he turned from Gran to the little table behind 
him, he might. have seen Nellie placing the plate with 
the big steak on it, on the table. And he would have 
seen a dish of french fries, a dish of green peas, and 
other things. 

Gran, who now considered him a knight in shining 
armour, did not reveal her feelings, as quietly she 
walked to the table, pulled out a chair. 

“There! I won’t ask you to sit down.” 

Quickly, Role sat down! 

“Don’t touch this steak!” she said as quickly, deftly 
she lifted the T-bone steak to his plate. 

Into the sombre eyes of Role Crecker, two small 
elfin lights danced. Then he picked up knife and fork 
and went into action, whole-heartedly into action. 
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LOWLY, I WALKED more than halfway down the long 

aisle of the car till I came to. two empty seats facing 

each other. I placed pack and hook-stick in the 
rack; then sat down. 


There were not many passengers in the coach, a 
little more than half the seats were occupied. I sat facing 
the empty one that was turned towards me. But I 
wasn’t thinking of the travelling public. My thoughts 
were concerned with a lumber camp in the faraway 
woods, and'a big black bear caught in a snare. He was 
very angry. 

Bears were plentiful in the north woods. Nearly 
every day they raided the lunch holes, where hung 
baskets containing the bread, bologna, cheese, cookies 
and cake for the two repasts, taken in the open. 


The men of one crew made a huge snare of fifteen 
strands of haywire, bound it to a spring pole, then set 
it. In the morning they had a big black bear, dangling 
from the spring pole about six feet up in the air; but he 
was still alive — and, as I have said, very angry. 


The snare had been made too big to take him 
around the neck. He had gotten his two fore paws 
through it before it tightened. So instead of choking 
to death, the bear stayed alive. And firmly caught, 
his paws frantically clawed the air, while he growled 
and snarled savagely. The strong, brave lumberjacks 
stood back; and hoped that the fifteen strands of hay- 
wire would hold. 


Finally the bravest of the little band of anxious, 
wary watchers with uplifted axe danced hesitantly to- 
wards the swaying bear. Of the two, the bear appeared 
more eager for the fray: his four sharp-clawed paws 
were continually in action, yet that action was: greatly 
restricted due to the strong attachment to snare and 
spring pole. While the man with the axe, who en- 
joyed unrestricted movement, danced back just as 
often as he danced forward. 
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Finally the quick sharp report of rifle startled the 
eager onlookers. Immediately the bear’s head rolled on 
his shoulders; for a moment he hung helpless. Then 


there followed a twitching of the limbs. P 
hung still and limp. ™ es os 


_ The walking-boss, Savage rifle in hand, stepped 
forward to examine him, while the relaxed lumberjacks 
eagerly crowded around him. 


Now I sat in my soft, upholstered seat, thinki 
that I had seen the last of that Bear, and as 1 thence 
of the big black animal hanging limp from the spring 
pole, it was but natural to recall a story a lumberjack 
had told me of two other bears, but it was with tongue- 


. in-cheek that he told it. 


_ _He had been hunting all day, and had fired all but 
his last shell, yet had taken nothing. Then while he was 
coming to the edge of a clearance where there had been 


a lumber operation, two bears came out of the woods 
toward him. 


What to do? There he stood, transfixed, with only 
one bullet. 


_ Quickly he unsheathed his huriting-knife, drove it 
into a stump, front of blade facing him. 
On came the bears, towards the back of the knife. 


Swiftly he dropped to one knee, sighted his rifle on knif 
between the bears drawing near it, and fired. : 


The bullet was cut fairly in two. Each half hit a 


bear. The two stumbled forward, then dropped dead at 
his feet! 


. I began to think of another bear story, just as pre- 
posterous, when a big, clean-shaven, raw-boned man 
in blue serge trousers and green plaid windbreaker sat 
down in the vacant seat that I faced, and immediately 
without preamble, began to speak. 


“All my life I’ve been mixing with men. Mills in 
summer, woods in winter. I’ve seen all kinds of things 
happen. I’ve seen a few mean things done, yet I’ve 
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never seen a man get what.was comin’ to him. All the - 


wrongdoers never got what they deserved. 


“I remember an ole fella goin’ wacky. Some one. 
stole two bags of seed-potatoes that he had hauled out 
to his field to plant the following day. Those spuds were 


all cut ready to be dropped in the soil that had been . 


prepared to receive them. 


“Well, that night someone swiped the cut seed and 
planted them in his own field. The old lad knew who 
it was who hooked them. He was good and mad; yet he 
wouldn’t make known the name of the thief. What 
made him smart the more as time went on, was the fact 
that those murphies grew: grew lovely for the thief. 
The ole fella kept tellin’ his friends that they did. He 
just couldn’t understand how such a thing could 
happen. He repeated and, again repeated: ‘They stole 
my potatoes, ready cut for planting, dropped them in 
their own soil, and they grew! Yes sir, grew! Grew 
lovely! There was a lovely crop of fine big spudsi: 
Those stolen potatoes grew! I can’t understand it.’ 

“To the old lad’s way of lookin’ at things, somes 
thing just wasn’t right. The poor ole fella didn’t know 
much about the shenanigans that go on in this ole two- 
timin’ world, while the guilty lads don’t get what’s 
coming’ to them! 


“Well, up to just yesterday, I was used to seein’ 


men gettin’ away with some pretty shady doins! I said: 
up to yesterday! Up to yesterday! But now!” 

He ceased speaking, felt in an inside pocket of his 
windbreaker for a second or two, then drew out a folded 
newspaper elipping, spread it out on his knee, patted. it 
a time or two, then passed it to me. 

“Looka that!” he exclaimed. 

I examined it in silence, for a moment. It was a 
picture of a fine big automobile, across the hood of 
which was a huge dead bear. In the foreground, on 
either side of the car, was a hunter on one knee, rifle 
at the ready. I wondered if I had seen that bear before. 
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I read the legend beneath: “Sandy Kew (left), 
Arnold ‘Wry (right), well-known hunters of this city, 
who shot the big bear, near the old fire tower on Lap- 
ham road. The husky four-hundred-pounder was at- 
tempting to cross the road; but he never made it! The 
two nimrods fired simultaneously and the monster bruin 
fell, pierced through the head by two bullets!” 


I had the clipping in my hand for a moment... I 
had heard something . . . then I passed it back to 
Sandy Kew. . aes 

“Well done!” I said. 


Sandy folded the clipping, and placed it in a little 
note book that he had taken from his pocket, then re- 
turned the book to its place. 


He lifted his head, looked at me almost fiercely. 
“I don’t think it’s so well done, Ern! Just listen to what 
I’m going to tell you now: Arn Wry and I didn’t shoot 
that animal. We happened to come along in Arn’s car 
to where the big bear hung in a snare from a rock maple 
springpole. He had just been shot by the walkin’-boss, 
who was talkin’ about takin’ him to the taxi... taxi...” 


“Taxi driver?” I offered. 


taximernist! The taxi...” 


“Oh! the taxidermist!” I said. 


“Right! That’s it! Well, as we were on our way 
home and had no load aboard, we offered to take it to 


the taxi .. . to the man who stuffs animals, old Stevie 
Droon. 


“The walkin’-boss certantly was glad for that offer. 
He gave us the bear, and we brought it-to town .. .” 


“I stayed at the Depot camp last night. A lad 
just back from Prankton told us that you and Am, 
wearing your red caps, and still in your hunting clothes, 
drove that bear around Prankton for two days,” I 
offered. 
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“Well, we didn’t spend all the time driving. around 
Prankton. We covered Halton.and Rigby. You see, all 
along the way, people were delighted to see that big 
black bear across the hood. of our car, so we felt like 
letting people see it.” 

“I see! You must have enjoyed your part in the 
act!” 

“Wait now, Ern! Wait now! You let me speak!’ 

“Go ahead!” I said. 

“Well, old Steven Droon was. the first to spill the 
beans. He told it all over town that the big black 
bruin wasn’t shot by two bullets, but by only one 
bullet. And he added that said bullet didn’t come from 


a .32 Special — both Arn and I own a .32 Special — but, 


from a .30 Savage.”’ 

“O my!” I said. “Oh, my goodness!” I added, but 
I couldn’t keep from laughing. I tried to, yet I shook 
so hard with. the pent-up laughter that there was an 
explosion. Then I laughed and laughed. 

Poor Sandy! He looked at me, half in surprise and 
half in anger; then somewhat distressfully waited for 
me to make an end of it. 

A little girl, with a pony-tail, dressed in blue, came 
from a seat a short way down the aisle, stopped and 
looked at me. She could not have been more than 
three years old. 

“What are you laughing at?” she asked. 

“Oh, at something that big man said,” I replied. 
Then, so that she wouldn’t ask an embarrassing ques- 
tion I said: “I know what your name it.” 

“What is it?” she asked eagerly. 

“It’s Willie,” I said. 

She flung back her pony-tailed head and laughed 
merrily. . 

Sandy seemed impatient, if not angry, as he re- 
garded the laughing child. 

“I’m not a boy!” she offered, then added: “I’m a 
little girl!” 
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“Oh yes, I said! Then your name must be Sandra!” 


and said: “No! It’s not Sandra!” Pgh Bah ag? 


Sandy leaned forward frowning impatiently. “Tell 
the scaler your name!” he ordered, almost harshly. 
The child, her two hands holding on to the arm of 


my seat, turned and slowly looked at him. “What did 
you say?” she asked. 


“Tell the scaler your name!” he repeated, harshly 
now. —- 

Little pony-tail, undismayed, kept looking up at 
him, twisting a little as she did. “The what?” she said 
slowly. ‘““The who?” 


“The scaler! The scaler!” he cried angrily. “That 
laughing man there!” he said. “Tell him your name!” 


Sandy certainly was excited. 


The little girl turned her eyes towards me, smiled 
and said: “Betty Lou!” - 


“Oh, that’s a fine name,” I offered. “Why, you 
have two names there: a Betty and a Lou!” 


I think Sandy, now almost frantic, was about to 
say something when one of her party, perhaps a sister, 


came, took her by the arm and led her to their seat. 


“Now,” continued Sandy. “It will be only a few 
minutes before I arrive at my station, so I hope you will 
listen. For above all the double-crossin’, two-timin’ 
things done to me, since I set forth in this ole tormentin’ 
world, what I’m goin’ to tell you, now, takes the prize. 


“You said that we took two days exhibitin’ that 
big black bear. All right! I agree with you! Now give 
heed, ole friend, give heed to what I say. While we 
were in Dan Mertin’s home, partakin’ as fine a dinner as. 
any one man would like to set before another, two other 
hunters stopped their car, took out a rifle, a Savage, 
came up the drive to Dan’s house where our car with 
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the bear across the hood, was parked; but nobody in 


the house saw them come. We were all too busy at 
Dan’s dinner table. 


“First one hunter, rifle in hands, stood before the 
bear while the other took his picture. Then they ex: 
changed camera for rifle and the other hunter standing 
before the bear had his picture taken. They were seen. 
by a woman in the house across the road . . .” 


We had come to Sandy’s station: but, as the train 
waited ten minutes, here, he made no motion to leave. 
Yet he leaned forward in his seat, and looked up the 
aisle. A strained look that was almost of fear was in 
his eyes as he spoke: 

“One of those lads, Gordon Pye, lives in Halton; 
The other, Jim Brennan, hails from Rigby. Well! This 
morning in the Halton Dispatch appeared the picture 
of Gordon Pye, rifle at the ready, standin’ before the 
bear on the car. Underneath the picture were the words: 
Four hundred pound bear, shot yesterday in the North 
wood, by Gordon Pye of this town—” : 

Sandy stood up, and wild-eyed looked up the aisle. 
Something he saw there, worried him. Perhaps it was 
the news agent calling “Clarion! Clarion!” 

Hurriedly he continued: “And in the Rigby Mail 
appeared the picture of Jim Brennan. standin’ before the 
bear on the car. Below were the words: “Four hundred 
pound black bear shot yesterday at the Square Forks 
by James Brennan, native of Rigby.” 

Sandy stood staring up the aisle. He seemed abow 
to leave, yet he hesitated, for he seemed to want to 
speak about as much as he wanted to leave. 

He started to speak: “Above all the low, under~ 
handed, double cros. . .” ; 

“Paper sir! Morning Clarion!” came sounding 
down the aisle, just behind me. 

In a flash Sandy turned, galloped down the aisle 
and rushed through the door, followed by the merry 
laugh of Betty Lou. 
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“Paper sir! Morning Clarion!’ called the news 
agent as he held the Clarion towards me. 
I took the paper, paid for it, unfolded it. Then! 
Oh, then! I looked at a picture: a picture of a big four 
hundred pound black bear hanging in a big fifteen 
strand wire snare, from a maple spring pole. Grouped 
at one side were the lumberjacks, one of them, a small 
man, holding an axe, at the other side of the bear-stood 
the walking-boss, Savage rifle in hand. , 
Beneath the picture was the printed legend: “Four 
hundred pound bear, snared behind the shoulders by 
the No. 3 crew at Neilson’s camp; then shot by walking- 
boss David Clancy. Not appearing in the picture are 
Sandy Kew and Arnold Wry, who brought Bruin in 
their car to Droon’s Taxidermist-parlor for treatment.” 
_ I dropped the paper and laughed and laughed. No 
wonder Sandy appeared to be so agitated. Surely he 
had seen the Clarion earlier that morning. 
As I continued to laugh with all my heart, from 
down the aisle sounded a merry, childish laugh — Betty 


. Lou was co-operating wholeheartedly. 
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to her home, to her own people, to her old friends, 


Cr THE HOLIDAYS. Then Pat Murphy returned 


to the far-stretching sea: on quiet days softly 
waving, and wimpling in the sunlight; during rough 
weather, roaring and hissing under the hammer and 
sweep of powerful winds. The salt tang of the ocean 
was invigorating and stimulating. Yet the old familiar 
buoyancy that came when she walked near the sea, and 
caught its spirit, did not seem to animate her. She felt 
listless, overwhelmed by ‘the power, the grandeur of 
nature. She could not attune her soul to the old-time 
glory. She couldn’t stand up to the challenge of nature; 
with the old exuberance. 


The long months of hard study in the inland town, 
far from the sounds and scenes and scents of her be- 
loved sea, had left her too tired, too worn, to react with 
the old-time: spirit of her childhood. The resiliency 
was gone. 1 

It was not for long that Pat was exhausted by 
fatigue. The strong health-bearing air, the abundance 
of excellent food, the long hours of deep restful sleep, 
the relief from the strain of study, all conduced to -re- 
vive her exhausted spirits. Soon she was facing up to 
the challenge of the elements: buffeting sea winds, 
laughing through sheer joy as she watched the moun- 
tainous waves rolling high, feathering white at the 
crests, racing swiftly to the shore and breaking in a 
long white ragged brush that mopped the sands. 


At first she was content to sit on a cliff and 
dreamily watch the great map of moving waters, and 
rest and rest and rest, while faraway ships came up over 
the hill of the sea and sailed nearer and nearer till, on 
her left, they. entered the bay. 


Soon she became active; then more active as-she 
looked around till she found a small sail-boat; forth- 
with she, and a friend or two, went a-sailing out over 
the blue waves. When the wind filled the sail, it bellied 
out, the sheets tautened, the graceful white craft 
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leaned over with the sail, then swiftly cut her way 
through the rolling water. The eager white craft re- 
sernbled a large shapely bird, sure of the way it pursued. 

At first the friends who accompanied Pat were her 
own girl friends. Then, one day, one of them wasn’t. He 
was a fine-looking young man: black-haired, red- 
cheeked, blue-eyed, tall and slow moving. Usually he 
sat on the thwart up near the mast. He seemed to know 
peat little about boats; and nothing about the sailing 
of one. S 

He knew much about automobiles. Now and then 
he took Pat for a jaunt. in his fine big car. Soon Pat 
was no longer taking evening sails on her beloved sea, 
but she was seeing the swift-passing countryside. When 
her erstwhile friends saw her flying quickly by, they 
waved gaily; yet perhaps they were lonely thinking of 
the joyous days on the boisterous sea when the swift 
little boat leaned gracefully with the wind, while her 


bow cleaved the water, and fast-flying spray hit their 
laughing faces. 


Gran O’Shea was. glad; for when she thought of 
Pat going to picnics and dances with the tall dark- 
haired lad, old memories flashed on the screen of mem- 


ory. Sometimes she gave voice to them while her big 
blue eyes were radiant. 


“I can remember”, offered Gran, “the gay times 
we used to have. at the parties. Oh what happy days 
they were! You know, Pat, I used to be quite a 
dancer?” 

Pat nodded vigorously. 


“Well, often, usually just before supper—we called 
it the ‘pass-around’ in those days—there would take 
place the break-down. I would step to the middle of the 
cleared floor, and wait for someone to face me. Then 
when someone would come, the lively music would 
start: The Flowers of Edinboro, or The Devil’s Dream 
or The Soldier’s Joy or .. . oh, there were many more 
fast, lively tunes that called for quick stepping. 
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Gran stopped speaking for a moment, while a 
broad happy smile lighted her ample face. 

“Oh, those musicians! They were villains! Often 
they played fast; then faster and faster and faster, till 
I wondered how in the world I could go on! I s’pose my 
partner thought the same but they never made mé sit 
down. And it wasn’t often that I was danced’ down. 
Nearly always I was the lone one.left dancing. Yet one 
time, I was sure I would have to go to my seat, for I 
felt that the fine lad facing me could go on forever and 
forever! Oh, Will O’Shea, you were the nimble-footed 
lad! Oh, the nifty ripple and knock and slide of those 
swift stepping feet! « A 

“I can see you now as you faced me, and the 
music started, fast and merry! I can see the light flash- 
ing in your eyes. I can see the ease of you as those 
lightning feet. flitted and tapped and sidled and lifted, 
as you kept perfect time to the swift, merry music! Oh, 
the ease of you! 

“Then, when.I began to pant and feel that in a few 
seconds it would be all over for me, it was you my-fine 
lad that shook your head sadly, then panting, bowéd to 
me and sat down, while all the party-goers applauded 
me who danced for a moment. 

“Ah, my fine lad, you didn’t fool me! Not at all! 
You weren’t played out! Not you, my gallant man!” 

Gran turned to Pat. ‘‘Oh, those were the days, Pat! 
What a lovely time it was! Seeing you this summer 
dancing with John Mayne brings to mind the ‘lovely 
days of long ago!” 

So the happy holidays passed, and when Septem- 
ber was very near, Pat thought of the work she must 
take up. And while she was wondering how it would be 
for her when she faced her first class, a cruel shock 
came to gay, light-hearted Pat Murphy. 

Pat was sitting in the living-room listening to the 
announcing of the early morning news: coming over 
the radio when she heard: “The engagement is an- 
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nounced of John Mayne of Westville to Sandra Grey of 
Montreal, marriage to take place early in October.” 


For a long time Pat sat rigid in her chair. The an- 
nouncer continued to give the news; but she heard no 
more. Long after he had finished she sat there. Finally, 
slowly, almost as one trying to find his way in the 
dark, she went out of the room, while the radio still 
functioned. Slowly she left the house, then went down 
to the shore to walk by her beloved sea. 


It was evening when slowly Pat came up from the 
shore, then along the path through the fields to home. 
Yet although she came slowly there was nothing listless 
or forlorn or dejected in her movements.: She felt 
hungry. That was a good sign. 


All day long she had sat, under trees, on a point, 
where she and her friends used to have picnics. At 
first she just sat, and sat, numbed in mind, from shock. 
Then slowly, gradually, she began to notice the sea, 
then movements of craft over dancing waves. Finally 


ae became interested in the movements of the sea 
irds. 


Dully she wondered how the swift-circling flocks 
of terns could poise and swerve and flicker with such 
glorious abandon. 

Towards evening she seemed to have regained a 
little of her one-time joy. Instead of brooding and nurs- 
ing her hurt, squarely, fearlessly she had faced facts. 
She was aware that never for an instant had John 
Mayne given the slighest sign of philandering. He and 
Pat had enjoyed some happy days. True, the announce- 
ment of his engagement had a shocking effect, but that 
was all. Well, not quite all. Pat was aware of the atti- 
tude of the people, including Gran. She had taken all 
the friendly teasing and arch smiles with a gay aban- 
don. The hearty interest of the people had heightened 
the joy of the happy days. 


Now she must face the people. That was the only 


remaining worry that fretted her mind, and it was no 
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small worry. But it was not big enough to make: her 
forget that she was very hungry. s 

The following morning Pat came up the hill from 
Gran’s place. She came slowly. That was the way most 
people came up the hill. But Pat nearly always came 
up on the run, and reached the crest on the half-run. 
The fact that now she had her teacher’s licence did not 
tend to slow her. But this morning she came slowly. 
She was thinking of Gran. 


When Pat went into Gran’s place, expecting to 
meet a smiling Gran, she was startled: her old kins- 
woman stood staring at her. Staring was the word. 
Her big blue eyes were filled with grief. She couldn’t 
speak. It was pitiful to note. the helplessness in the 
kind blue eyes. 

“Gran!” cried Pat, and there was a note of fear 
in her appeal. 

Gran didn’t reply. She continued to stand and 
stare. At least ten seconds passed, before she moved. 
Then as she started towards the freezers, she half- 
murmured: “Sit down, Pat, and I’ll get you some ice 
cream.” . 

As Pat sat, forcing herself to eat the ice cream, 
she fought back eager tears. 


Ww Ww 


Because she was thinking of Gran as she. ap- 
proached the base of the hill was the reason for Pat’s 
changed pace as slowly she went up the slope. 

A car, coming towards Pat, along the crest-road, 
stopped about fifteen feet from her, as she stepped on 
level ground. Her eyes were on the road, just beyond 
her, so she didn’t notice the driver. But his eyes were 
studying her. 

“Where are you goin’ with that grilse?’ she ast. 

“*That’s no grilse!’ I sez. ‘ That’s a seven-pound 
salmon!’ ” 


Zaz 


Quickly Pat raised her eyes. Then reassured she 
half-smiled as she stood regarding Role Crecker, who 
continued as though he hadn’t seen her: 


“Well, it looks like a grilse to me!’ she slapped 
back at me! ‘And I think I ought to know a grilse when 
I see one!’ ; 


“You oughta I sez, but you don’t see one now!’ ” 


“Who?” called Pat, smiling as she hadn’t smiled 
for at least twenty-four hours. 


“Nancy Magdon: fancy Nancy, home now, from 
Boston on a visit.- Her ole man ast me to get a sam- 
mon fer him. He said that there’s nawthin’ like a meala 
fresh Atlantic sammon — He didn’t need ta tell me 
that! 


“Well, I got a seven-pound sammon, the biggest I 
could get, then brought it as quick as I could to Andy 
Magdon’s place. It was fresh all right, fer I bought it 
right at the net. I saw Dan O’Leary gettin’ ready to 
go out to haul. So I jined him and went out to his 
stand, saw him lift the sammon from the net. Then 
I bought it from him; right there and then.” 


“That salmon was fresh!” offered Pat. 
“Well, when I came to Andy’s. house, the ole 


woman opened the door. When she saw it was me, she 
straightened up and kinda sniffed at me. I s’pose she 
thinks that now since she’s married to Andy Magdon, 
who owns a nice big house, and has lots of money and 
property, that she has the right ta look down on me and 


sniff at me. I went ta school with her; but there was 
no sniffin’ then! 


“ ‘Well?’ she said lookin’. at me as if I was some- 
thing a man might find under an old plank. 


“Is Andy in?’ I asked. 
“ ‘He is,’ she said from her deep-freeze face. 


“ ‘Well, tell him Mr. Crecker wishes to see him,’ I 
said.” 
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> “QO my! Oh! Mr. Crecker! Oh!” cried Pat. as she 
threw back her head and laughed and laughed! The 
laughter rippled and rippled, and broke only wh¢n Pat 
shook her head and cried: “Oh! Oh! Oh! Mr. Crecker!” 
The old man eyed her sombrely. No smile played 
-about his half-opened mouth. But a close observer of 
men and things might notice faint elfin lights brighten 
for an instant those dull sombre eyes. If that observer 
knew Role Crecker well, he would be surprised, amazed 
that Role Crecker gave sign that he was pleased. 


“Mr. Crecker!” cried Pat, in a quick break in 


partly suppressed laughter. “What did she say?” Oh! 
What did she say?” 


“Well, fer a little while, she didn’t say nawthin’:’ 
not a word! Her dead pan, frozen-stiff, was focussed 
on me for a moment. Then her nose came alivé and 
sniffed, sniffed hard; then sniffed again! 

“ ‘Tl tell Mr. Magdon that you are here,’ she said; 
then slammed the big door and left me standin’ on the 
verandow. But I didn’t stand there tryin’ ta let the 
insult sink in. I ran down the steps and started to pull 
out the sammon. It was then that fancy Nancy opened 
the door, poked her beak out and started to insult me 
about that fish by callin’ it a grilse! 

“Do you know, I’m the most insulted man in these 
parts? Yes, sir! All you'll have to do, if you don’t be- 
lieve me, is to go about and say Role Crecker every 
little while. That'll start something. Then you'll 
learn!” 

Pat was having a very hard time to keep from 
laughing, but Role was too interested to notice. 

“Yes, sir!” he continued: “Insults, snubs, cuts and 
what have you are thrown at me, shook all over me, 
poked in me face. But do I mind? I do not! I’m not 
easily hurt. Offence seems to agree with me. 1 fergit 
fast!” 

Suddenly an earnest expression steeled his eyes, 
and his words came slowly: “‘Nawthin’ the people say 
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should bother a person. All he needs to do is to say: 
soon they'll be talkin’ of something else. That’s pa 
tain! Anyway talk doesn’t cripple a man! 

_ “Another thing: I waste no time thinkin’ of any- 
thing a person does ta me. I’m never hurt or troubled 
when someone lets me down. I just fergit it, and let 
me mind work on what I’m goin’ ta do next. Some times 
I think of words an old friend of me father’s used to say. 
He might get knocked down. But always he’d get up 
again. Ya see he always said: ‘The Murphys don’ 


iced ae Perhaps you may have heard of that old 


smiling eyes towards th 
of her old friend. € sombre ones 


“Thank you! Thank you very much!” she said. 
Then went smiling on her way. 
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